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NAACP’s ROY WILKINS AND THURGOOD MARSHALL 
“‘We Remember Scottsboro” 


ICFTU, Catholic Unions 


Condemn Franco Regime 


By DAVID C. WILLIAMS 


K 


RINGING DECLARATION 


New Leader Correspendent in 


Britain 
LONDON. 


against any appeasement of Franco 


Spain was the highlight of the closing days of the first Conference 

of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The dele- 
ates were alarmed by reports that friends of Franco in Washington mean 
) press Congress in January to provide him with economic and military 
ssistance. On this issue the delegates were united, whatever their national, 
feligicus and ideological divisions on other matters. 


Irving Brown for the AFL, 
br the British TUC, and Léon Jouhaux 
for the Force Ouvriére of France, threw 

e entire weight of their organizations 
behind the’ resolution condemning 
Branco. Widely welcomed was_ the 
rong declaration of Giulio Pastore 
Matholic head of the free trade union 
Movement of Italy, who said that Ital- 

workers, who had suffered unde 

Aussolini, had the best of reasons to 
ppose dictatorship in Spain. 

Gaston Tessier, grand old man of the 

atholic trade union movement, which 

Strong in several Western European 
untries, and head both of the Intei 
ational Confederation of Christian 

ade Unions and its French affiliate. 

as equally forthright. In an interview 
wanted to me, he stated: 

“Since its foundation in 1919, our 

onfederation has always maintained 
@n implacable opposition to all forms 

dictatorship, whether those of Hit- 
Mer, Stalin, Mussolini, or Franco. 
‘Therefore we cannot favor friendly 

@elations with any government in 
Spain which is not truly democratic 
band does not guarantee to trade 

ions full freedom of organization.” 


§ FIRM OPPOSITION to totalitarian- 
in all its forms, and complete de- 
ication to democracy und human dig- 
ity, were the keynotes of all the de- 
rations of the Conference. While 
Ognizing from their day-to-day ex- 
rience the dangers of communism. 
Selegate after delegate emphasized that 
mere opposition was not enough. The 
Onfederation. they 
Psent a positive 


insisted, must 
program which 
Suld bring to the workers of 
orld both bread and freedon 


tne 


“We of the International Confeder- 
pation of Free Trade Unions,” said the 
Shief Statement of the Conference, 

Tepresenting the procuctive forces 

: Society the workers by hand and 
A ain, declare our deep and abiding 

idence in the future of mankind. 
this midpoint of the 20th century, 
pence and technology have reached 
Stage of development which, if fully 
Cited, should guarantee an ade- 


Allan Haywood for the CIO, Arthur Deakin 


quate and expanding standard of 
living for all the peoples of the world. 
Granied the achievement of an en- 
during peace, to which we pledge all 
our efforts, and the working together 
in harmony of free men and women 
in a free society, the goal of abun- 
dance is within our reach.” 

The Conference pledged its full sup- 
port to the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, and welcomed “recent proposals” 
(i. e. those of President Truman in his 
Point Four speech) for technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries. “All 
these efforts demand for their success 
that the democratic world shall live in 
peace and security. The threat of wai 
now comes from totalitarian systems of 
government Recognizing the need 
for collective security against the ag- 
gressions of dictators, who flout the 
desire and disregard the yearnings of 
all peoples for a just and permanent 
peace, we therefore support such re- 
gional agreements necessary to the de- 
fense of democracy as are in harmony 
with the Charter of the United Nations. 
while retaining as our goal the estab- 
lishment of a world system of collec- 
tive security.” 

These and other statements of the 
Conference were hammered out in the 
course of full free, and frank discussion. 
This was no assemblage of yes-men, 
like the dreary trade union gatherings 
behind the Iron Curtain. Each delega- 
tion fought hard for what it conceived 
to be right, and there was a patient ef- 
fort to arrive at decisions fair to every- 
one concerned. Perhaps the most diffi- 
cult decision of the final week was the 
choice of the city in which the head- 
quarters of the International Confeder- 
ation should be located. The British, 
with the support of J. H. Oldenbroek, 
then leading candidate for General 


Secretary, strongly urged London; the 


Americans just as strongly battled for 

a Continental site, preferably Paris. 

But when the choice was finally fixed 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 


Civil Rights Units Plan 
Capital Rally for FEPC; 


Reject Red Support 


By DANIEL JAMES 


HE FIRST GUN in the looming Congressional battle over civil rights 

will be fired on January 15-17, when thousands of representatives of 

fifty national organizations will converge on Washington, D. C., in a 
National Emergency Civil Rights Mobilization. Timed to coincide with 
the opening of the second session of the Eighty-First Congress, the Mo- 
bilization—whose chief slogan is, “Now is the Time for Civil Rights Legis- 
lation”—will demand immediate enactment of the salient recommenda- 
tions contained in President Truman's civil rights program. In effect, this 
will also launch the 1950 election campaign, in which civil rights is certain 
to become a central issue if Congress takes no action by November. 

Fair employment practices wil! be the chief demand of the Mo- 
bilization, all of whose constituent organizations have passed resolu- 


tions giving FEPC top priority. Ac- 
cording to reliable sources, a fair 
employment bill will more than like- 
ly be the first item on the Senate 
civil rights agenda, and will occupy 
a high position on the overall agenda 
of the Senate. FEPC has long been 
considered, by both those for and 
against, as the most crucial issue in 
the civil rights program since it hits 
at the economic root causes of most 
discrimination. 

Senate Majority Leader Scott Lucas 
of Illinois will address a mass meeting 
of Mobilization adherents in Washing- 
ton, and Minority Leader Kenneth 
Wherry of Nebraska has been invited 
to do likewise. 
tionally prominent leaders will make 


In addition, other na- 


important speeches. 

SPARKED BY the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the Mobilization has enlisted 
the co-sponsorship of AFL and CIO 
unions on all levels, churches of vari- 
ous denominations, veterans’ groups, 
civic organizations, associations of do< 
tors, nurses, lawyers and newspaper 
publishers, and of course representa- 
tives of different minorities. NAACP 
officials and other civil rights leaders 
have been swinging back and forth 
across country in recent weeks arous- 
ing enthusiasm for the Washington 
drive among local units in dozens of 
cities. Mass meetings have been or will 
be held in major centers like New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Kansas City and Cleveland to “soften” 
up Congressmen at home before Wash- 
ington delegates start their button- 
holing operation. Bus cavalcades and 
special trains will in many instances 
be used to convey delegates. Inquiries 
to Mobilization officials elicit the 
guarded reply that “Southern states, 
too, will be represented.” 

What will the delegates, many of 
whom will be Negroes, do for hous- 
in in a city which—though the na- 
tion’s capital—is notorious for its 
segregation policies? Mobilization 
officials, anticipating serious diffi- 
culties in putting up Negro delegates 
in Washington's lily-white hotels, 
will press wherever they can to ob- 
tain decent hotel accommodations; 
but not a few delegates will be forced 
to find lodging in the homes of 
Negroes and liberal whites. 

* * a 


MOBILIZATION OFFICIALS are 


also faced with a Communist problem. 
The Communists, having lost their 
trade union base, have been making a 
big pitch for Negro and other minority 
support, and are desperately attempt- 
ing to infiltrate the Mobilization. On 
November 14, William L. Patterson, 
executive secretary of the pro-Commu- 
nist Civil Rights Congress, wrote Act- 
ing NAACP Secretary Roy Wilkins 
offering CRC “support” and “cooper- 
ation” and asking why the CRC had not 
been included in the list of organiza- 
tions invited by the NAACP to partici- 
pate in the Washington drive. On 
November 22, Wilkins replied to Pat- 
terson: 

“We remember the Scottsboro case 
and our experience there with the 
International Labor Defense, one of 
the predecessors of the Civil Rights 
Congress. We remember that the 
present Civil Rights Congress is com- 
posed of the remnants of the ILD.... 
We remember that in the Scottsboro 
case the NAACP was subjected to 
the most unprincipled vilification. 
We remember the campaign of slander 
in the Daily Worker. We remember 
the leaflets and the speakers and the 
whole unspeakable machinery that 
was turned loose on all those who 
did not embrace the ‘unity’ policy as 
announced by the Communists. 

“We want none of that unity today.” 

Wilkins wrote further: 

“We of the NAACP remember that 
during the war when Negro Amer- 
cans were fighting for jobs on the 
home front and fighting for decent 
treatment in the armed services we 
could get no help from the organiza- 
tions of the extreme left. They 
abandoned the fight for Negro rights 
on the ground that such a campaign 
would ‘interfere with the war effort.’ 
As soon as Russia was attacked by 
Germany they dropped the Negro 
question. .. . During the war years 
the disciples of the extreme left 
sounded very much like the worst of 
the Negro-hating Southerners. 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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. weil as by personal. enemies from among the 
-— East an est y Ps : g 
: refugees in Germany and Austria. The Amer. 
ican agencies, uninformed and inexperienced, 
fall prey; they are obviously glad to have addi. 
tional “information” in their hands. They mak 
& e 
use of information obtained from adherents of 
® e soje ; , + rary gies 
By David J. Dallin — Russian monarchism who term everybody a i 
“Bolshevik,” if he does not share their political os 
NEW RUSSIAN WEEKLY began pub- a Ukrainian professor, former inmate of a views. To them every new Soviet refugee is a 
lication in New York last September. It Soviet concentration. camp, who was refused Communist, if he does not support their groups 
is called The Banner of Russia and its admission to the United States because since or publications. They know that the label} 
program calls for the restoration ol Tsarism 1945, to avoid falling into Soviet hands, he has “Communist” is the best way to bur the path 
Its editor is N. Chukhnov, an old Russian been living under an assumed name. I know to the United States. The same method is being r 
emigré, who recently came to this country fron the case of the political leader of a democratic used by clandestine Soviet agents among the 
a DP camp in Germany. A few other DPs be- and strongly anti-Communist group of Soviet DPs: themselves agents of the MGB, used at ‘ 
long to his circle. Prince Be elsky, a well refugees in Munich; despite all assistance, in- home to suspect and denounce en masse, they a 
to-do old R lan emigre sistence, and recommendations. the answer to now smear their enemies before the American mM 
here, provides financial sup his application has been and remains negative investigators by accusing them of pro-Commu- x 
port Lo! the group The When the lucky ones are granted their visas nism. It is not the first time that agents of c 
prince ¢ laims to be descend- and ordered to travel to a German port, they Communism work hand in hand with those of 
ed from the Rurik dynasty give up their poor billets to other DPs and sell reaction. in 
which ruled in Moscow until their belongings for a few marks. At the port . . re \ 
dies a a The whole subject of DP admissions must be be 
the end of the sixteenth cen- they are screened anew, and in a considerable é ‘ é / : P: 
turv. With some luck and number of cases they are rejected! publicly discussed and investigated. It is a dis- ¥ 
American support he obvi The method of denunciations, signed or ano- grace that a great humanitarian action — the he 
His ously hopes to climb rather nymous, is sometimes applied by political as DP law — has been so distorted and so misused na 
dl high 
Dollin The extremely arrogant — Th Hi F t w 
tone of the new publication and its program € ome ron ca 
of uncompromising absolutism for Russia has e , : 
: We ( 
drawn the attention of other Russian political ri ootin anta aqus “ 
groups in this country. They found out that aL 
before coming to the United States, the Chukl emne eX 
nov group wa checked and screened | vari By William EB. Bohn eee th 
ous American agencies. Since its members wert 
mat Communicate there © 1o reason to refuse HAVE ALWAYS BEEN A FALL GUY of some one of the 48 states. But a little thought 
their immicration. The democratic Russia! for everything connected with Christmas will lead to a different identification. th: 
Ih b< Ot} ) 1 i 1X Slal . iSay: , , 
i. dinewared eee edioze nolitical stat Both the Christian and the heathen sym- While we havé been looking the other way, a 
ce gentler matie during the wal hols of the season seem to me among the best a revolution has quietly taken place. The ' 
ments the r entiemet lace au Wal a ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ i . ‘ } an 
they quote Mr. Chukhnov. for instance. writi things in our tradition. The Christ being born Christmas which Dickens pictured a century | 
in Belgrade in August. 1941 ee of poor parents among gentle cattle in a stable ago was a festival of charity. It was good as Pr 
aime ; : The wise men coming from the East bearing fas as it went. The overflowing feeling of St 
The gigantic armed struggle develops ia ; = ; . " 
yea py ift Santa Claus being whisked gaily across generosity and desire to help, softened hearts t10 
between two principles, between the spirit ib : , : : 5 ; the 
f the world in a sleigh to the which needed softening. But the whole thing _ 
of good and of evil. Germany fights ; : 5 ; “ae , bl: 
, : music of bells and distrib- was too casual, too fortuitous to satisfy the 4 
for the idea of truth and spiritual val ; : oe Pe : on 
uting his gifts, theoretically, conscience of mankind. In Dickens’ day the 
ues. ... The great German army marches : ' ; , aR ra ‘w 
: , ‘ re at least. evenly to rich and Chartists were marching on the House of Com- 
along with the Italian and the Spanish ve ax eS : ha 
‘ . — ‘ poo! Tiny Tim getting a mons. Since then we have had the Labor party i} 
troops, while the English iords, the Amer : : party ab 
; : : succulent piece of the fat with its socialism. And here we have had our . 
can Jews (zhidy-kikes) and Communist ae : d . sp Sp 
‘ d oose contributed by the New Deal and Fair Deal. Around the world the to 
hangmen have united in one camp... a, ae : 
: ; : . transformed Old Scrooge trade unions have played their part. po 
This war is being fought [by Germany] T! ails ko aie . . 
‘ ; 2 se ne carois pein Sung across ’ . 
not against Russia, but against Stalin's = ot C 4 
: ~ le snow and under ne , gu 
gangsters, against pro-Jewish lords and e Stes witialn enter TODAY BOB CRATCHIT is probably sece- J 
: . Stal e 1Ole Celebra- ti > 41 et ‘ : wh 
against the Jews who live on borrowed ; fictiaty binembifel retary of the Bookkeepers Union. He draws a po 
. po on 1s inhnitelty eautilui . 
time. - oy All tl nr te “gree decent wage and can talk turkey to Old Scrooge, er 
os oP ! n'initel' ood All the crudeness ol oO : ” 
Hundredfold be blessed German arms. : “gia a9 the employer, on Christmas or any other day. res 
com Clal st idity cannot rob it OL ¢ otc : . oe. alien : ee nS 
This was written eight ve aso. Nov ; As for Tiny Tim, he has had plenty of food and sul 
: ol cnarm ‘ood dical care haby ee th 
this country, } chnov | be col good medical care from babyhood. By now he § the 
fronted with hi tatement He 1 I e, of course, a had to force certain is a husky youngster who doesn’t depend on d 
plied that | i nvthir ne tas \ to the back of my) anyone’s charity for a good meal. When he § P® 
befpre, proud . ould th have been such % says, “God bless us all!” it is in no piping or * 
proach i rate ; Bethlehem—or anywhere” feeble voice. God has blessed him, and “ 
WI nee the the wives of so any confidence in future blessings. His fathe1 * 
WHILE THE NEW IMMIGRATION LAW ve pincer oee ye learned that God helps those who help them § gy 
is Interpreted t I ‘ not ¢€ cui' able 0 n im selve by 
j y ( ho WI ) rl 4 ° 4 
DP Com RO b ws 7 — What is happening in the world is just the 9 fre 
th poll Vid scrooge, | ee A ss opposite of what propagandists say. It is loudly 9 Pla 
road of ( é ep | Crat SO poo it I tim wv proclaimed that folks are losing their inde E 
OC! ( ay ! I } nda ut M ed up to tl mo- pendence. that they expect handouts fre 1 the ~ 
ately rei qe e Lact at Well-advertise@ and whol!) government. The facts point the other way. § 
, ty , 1° ad finallv. how ma) } . acts 01 
has reached ( c Christmé eal? And, finally, h 7 Formerly, in Bob Cratchit’s day, the poor de 2 
immediate invest , the many Old Scrooges never had a dream and pended upon charity. From the generosity ol hig 
the Congres mye oom kee oe. Bob Cratchits and Tiny the rich came their only relief. And that @ »,: 
American imn ation agencies in Eure lims on short rations generosity was but an uncertain and inadequate & an 
work behind a veil of secrecy. When they re support. People finally had enough of alms @ fig 
ect a request for an immigration visa, they at = ' receiving. They made the great discovery that s 
be : pe. ALL THESE THOUGHTS about our high Fee ae. es Cees 4 
not obliged to explain, or to give reasons whic aE nn on oe they themselves are the only satisfactory. re 9 Yee 
: rm liday sudd “oalesced in iy min the _ : ry i 
might permit appe eir deci s. Theia ;, = : sucde! coalesced in fn wall: liable and year-round Santa Claus. Tin 
: , om ' ther da hen meone refe} i to al = m a r 1 his 7 
rejection is final. There no publicity and ne other Gay when someone reierread to an im There are now some 7,000,000 workers in this § % 
press. The official ymetim« inexperienced tal remark made by Al Smith. Thinking, country who are covered by substantial old Pot 
. , ; ‘ siaaiittis . . ri " - 
youngsters, sometimes men of pro-Communis I suppose, of FDR’s continuing success, the age retirement plans provided for in trade p 
sympathies, sometimes personal friends of old Happy Warrior remarked: “Well, nobody shoots agreements. There are, in addition, all of thé R 
Russian monarchists, introduce political bias © Cel 2 . millions taken care of more or less adequately fac 
. : Santa Claus! . . ' 
into their activities; the upshot is a political : in our federal and state social security pre @ thi 
scandal. Who is this Santa Clause whom no one would visions. This has nothing to do with charity & # $39 
I have had the opportunity to se¢ letter be willing to assassinate? Obviously he doesn't goodness or generosity. There is no handout @ qu, 
written by an American general in Germany, come just once a year. His gifts are more from anyone. The substance divided come 
explaining the rejection of two Latvian emi- substantial than those which will go into any from our production week by week. It is ouf “a 
grés. The DPs are accused of havin cently stocking or adorn any tree. A careless person own food and clothing and shelter being @& =. 
maintained correspondence with a social-dem might say that he is the government—meaning vided up among us. Nobody is going to shod la 
ocratic leader living in Sweden now! I know the temporary officials of the United States or Santa, for that would be suicide. no 
alee ——— of 
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Fact Finders May 
Probe Into New 
Steel Price Rise 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE INTERESTING suggestion 
T ee a Presidential fact-finding 

board—like that which heard the 
demands of the steel workers—should 
mediate the price demands of the steel 
companies came last week from Everett 
Kassolow, executive secretary of the 
CIO Full Employment Committee. 

Such a “court of inquiry” appears 
in the offing, although the inquiry will 
be pressed by Congress rather than the 
President. Both Senator O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming and Rep. Celler will hold 
hearings on the price increases an- 
nounced by U.S. Steel. 

Public support of such an inquiry 
would be widely welcomed, as _ indi- 
eated by a Scripps-Howard editorial 
which said: “When United States Steel 
Corp. increases prices, it owes the 
public—which pays the bill—a full ex- 
planation. It has not, in our opinion, 
explained either fully or convincingly 
the increases just announced.” 

oT Bo * 

U.S. STEEL has only recently come 
through the chastening experience of 
one public inquiry; all signs point to 
another such experience. 

At the start of the inquiry of the 
President’s fact-finding board, U-S. 
Steel attempted to maintain its tradi- 
tional attitude that the economics of 
the corporation was nobody’s blankety- 
blank business but its own. The board, 
on a number of found it 
Even though the board 
subpena, it was finally 
U.S. Steel's 
attitude and 


occasions, 


“unresponsive.” 


had no power o 
able to overcome 


sponsive”’ 


“unre- 
render a finding 


to which public opinion forced the cor- 
poration to bow. 

The two projected Congressional in- 
gulries into the economics of U.S. Steel 


will be clothed with even greate 

power than the President’s board. Con- 
gressional committees, faced with ‘“un- 
responsi v¢ ness,” do have the power of 
subpena, which in turn is backed by 
the courts, 

As CIO spokesman Everett Kassolo 
pointed out, another chastening ex- 
perience confronts U.S. Steel Presi- 
dent Benjamin Fairless when Senator 
O'Mahhoney and Rep. Celler ask him 
to explain his statement that U.S. 
Steel’s price increases have been caused 
by increased material higher 
freight rates and the union pension 
plan. 

Both Congressional inquiries prob- 
ably will make use of the facts already 
laid on the record by Kassolow, who 


costs, 



















Pointed out that U.S. Steel’s material 
costs actually are lower, rather than 
figher. Kassolow took three of the 





main ingredients of steel—scrap, tin 
and zir and supplied the following 
figures: 

Scrap, hich sold for § 2 ton 
year ago, is now selling for $32 a ton 
Tin, $1.03 a pound a year ago, is now 
9 cents a pound. Zinc, tly cents a 
Pound a ear ago, is toda 9'% cents 
& Pound. 


ma “ 


KASSOLOW ALSO POINTED to the 


fact that U.S. Steel’s profits in the 
third quarter of this year were ove 
$39,000.01 ), against profits in the third 
Quarter of 1948 of only $34,000,000 


“Here is a situation,” Kassolow told 
the O'Mahoney Committee, “where 
leading steel corporations made al- 
Most unbelievable profits in their 

t quarter before the strike, and are 
Row operating at even higher levels 
@f capacity. 

et, on the pretext that material 
(Continued on Page Thirteen) 
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—Squinting at Labor 











TALK WITH JOE CURRAN. The violent bat- 

tle in the National Maritime Union is all over. 

David Drummond, the New York port agent, 
and fourteen of his asststants have been removed from 
office, and their removal has been ratified by a three- 
to-one vote of the membership. Curran has been con- 
firmed as undisputed leader of the union. But so many 
fine questions about union democracy, and about the 
future of the union itself, were 
raised that we resolved to try to 
inerview Curran and see what was 
what. Frankly, we were surprised 
when Curran consented to talk to 
us. Just before we got the appoint- 
ment, we hag been told by Norman 
Thomas that an interview was de- 
nied him. Thomas is the chairman 
of a Citizens Committee investigat- 
ing the battle in he NMU, and he 
told us that Curran had gruffly re- 
ferred him to an NMU lawyer—who 
had not been very cooperative either. 
However, after a short telephone conversation, in which 
we assured Curran that The New Leader was not a 
Trotskyite paper, an interview was arranged. 


Seligman 


NO NONSENSE 
quickly 


When we spoke to Curran, it 
became obvious why he had turned down 
Thomas’ Committee had issued a tentative 
while declining to take sides in the 
fight, indicated that it felt the anti-Curranites were 
not led by Communists : 


Thomas. 
statement which, 


1d might have some legitimate 


grievances. Curran abs» utely refuses to admit to such 
When we began to talk about various 


the situation, he 


a possibility. 
and said, 
A bunch of hoodlums tries to 


“angles” smiled loudly, 


“No angles! take over 
the union’s hall. They don’t speak for the membership, 
they don’t speak for anyone. They’re just gangsters. 
There are no angles to this!” 
During the interview, our boss at the American Mer- 


cury, Larry Spivak, 


So where's the angle? 


happened to caJl Curran and ap- 
parently mentioned something about the “fight” in the 
union. Curran bristled again. “There wasn’t any fight. 
There was just a skirmish. tough, but 
they lost the first skirmish, so how could there be a 
fight? Now thev’re asking Ha!” 


Those guys got 


for police protection. 


NO PROOF. We asked Curran about the charge 
that opposition members were having their union 
books “lifted.” (This accusation was what originally 
brought the American Civil Liberties Union into the 
picture. Taking a man’s book deprives him of the 
opportunity to work, and several seamen had gone to 
the ACLU complaining that Curran men had lifted 
their books.) Curran’s answer was an emphatic denial. 
“They can’t prove it! They can’t prove it because it 
didn’t happen!” The truth of the matter is that very 
few of the charges against Curran have been proved. 
It is charged that Curran men worked with the police 
and shouted anti-Negro and anti-Semitic slogans dur- 
ing the fighting at headquarters. Here again there is 
no real evidence. It is not hard to believe that the 
police would willingly have sided with Curran: it is 
very hard to believe that any “deal’’ was made with 
them. As for the charges of racial bigotry. we have 
spoken with several witnesses of the fighting, and none 
of them saw anything of, the kind. To the charge that 
he is trying to establish a dictatorship, Curran had a 
curious answer: “Why the hell would I want to be a 
dictator? I've already got everything I want in the 
union. I can be elected any time I want to run. They 
could never beat me in an honest election: so why 
should I want to use undemocratic methods?” This 
answer does not, of course, account for the possibility 
that he might want not only to lead the union, but to 
stifle criticism of himself within it. Only time will tell 
whether the charge is true; but meanwhile, the sup- 
pression of opposition opinion in the Pilot, the NMU 
newspaper, is an ominous sign. Even the Stalinisis 
left room for debate in the Pilot in the days when they 
were running the union—with Curran. 


% “ us 


HIRING HALLS. One of the basic iss in the 


issues 








By Daniel Seligman 


maritime industry today is the legality of the hiring 
hall. The NMU’s rotary hiring hall, in which all sea- 
men get to work in turn, has been ruled a form of the 
closed shop and therefore illegal. The NLRB and the 
‘Circuit Court of Appeals have both outlawed it, and 
the Supreme Court is expected to confirm their rulings 
within the next few months. (It is continuing to be 
used, however. pending the high court’s word.) Curran 
declined to say. what tactics the union would adopt if 
the halls were ruled out, but he did repeat that the 
NMU was prepared to get tough on the issue. “Our 
policy is ‘no compromise.’ No matter what the Court 
says, we're not going to give up the hiring hall.” This 
sounds like intransigence, but actually the union does 
not have much choice in the matter. The NMU was 
built on the hiring hall; if the union lost the right to 
rotate its own men for job-openings, it might possibly 
be broken (as Curran acknowledged), or it might de- 
generate into something like Joe Ryan’s International 
Longshoremen’s Association. We asked Curran why 
he thought Ryan -and the JLA preferred the shapeup 
(in which company agents pick the men) to the hiring 
hall. He laughed. “Why shouldn’t Ryan prefer the 
shapeup? If there wasn’t any shapeup, there couldn’t 
be a kickback.” During the war, when there was a 
shortage of seamen, it didn’t matter much who picked 
them; all of them were going to work steadily anyway. 
But now, with many more seamen than there are jobs, 
the right of the steamship companies to pick their own 
seamen might mean the end of the NMU. The shortage 
of jobs was one of the elements behind the fight in the 
union. With a superfluity of men, it is especially im- 
pertant that the hiring hall be used to distribute the 
jobs fairly. Curran’s opponents seem to have feared 
that they might be discriminated against by the NMU; 
that was why it was important for them to get control 
of the union. But Curran insists that, even today, 
every NMU member, including those who fought 
against him, is getting his regular turn in the hiring 
hall. And here again, no one has proved otherwise. 


THE OPPOSITION. The most vocal opponents of 
Curran in the union have been the Communists, who 
modestly call their minuscule caucus “The Voice of 
the Membership,” and the Trotskyites. The bulk of 
the opposition, comes from disaffected and 
unaffiliated radicals who are difficult to classify po- 
litically. David Drummond, Jack Lawrenson, and 
Charles Keith, the chief spokesmen for the opposition, 
are all former Communists; they were expelled from 
the Party during the war for their opposition to the 
no-strike pledge. In other words, they are what the 
Porty might call “left-wing deviationists.” The Daily 
Worker several times ‘satiny the fight deplored the 
“red-baiting” of the opposition, which, said the com- 
rades, served to split and confuse the anti-Curranites. 
(Keith, however, was largely exempt from Commu- 
nist criticism, and there have been rumors that he and 
the Party have been getting together again.) About 
Lawrenson there is one weird story which ought to 
serve somehow as a commentary on NMU politics, 
though we are not quite sure what the moral is. At the 
membership meeting which ousted Lawrenson, the 
chief “prosecutor” for the administration was Hulbert 
Warner, an NMU vice-president, and himself a former 
Communist. Warner, it seems, is the man who, during 
the war, signed the expulsion papers against Lawren- 
son. Which gives Lawrenson the odd distinction of 
having twice been given the boot by Warner: once for 
not being a good enough Communist, this time for 
being too close to the CP. All things considered, it seems 
clear enough in retrospect that the men who fought 
Curran, whatever the validity of their case, were @ 
good deal more than the “Communist mob” which the 
daily papers depicted. Even the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists has issued a warning on the subject. 
the processes of democracy,” said 
the ACTU’s Labor Leader (Nov. 30), “would in all 
probability restore the rank-and-file good will which 
Mr. Curran has lost in recent months.” 


however, 


“A greater regard for 


tk * 


NO SIGNIFICANCE. On our way out of Curran’s 
office, we stopped off briefly at the NMU Bookshop. 
Four newspapers were on display: the Times, Herald 
Tribune, Compass, and Journal of Commerce. We 
left without irying to figure that out. 
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ZIS Is for Stalin 


By DANIEL BELL 











c— ; View / - 

It tLmo a persona Ler i} a publication can indulge 
itself in the “personal”—to present as our guest columnist this 
time a former managing edit« »f The New Leader, Daniel Bell. 
Although he has found greener pastures elsewhere (he is Associate 
editor of Fortune, and freelances for many other magazines), 
Mr. Bell returns to these pages with periodic—and, we like to 
think happy gfularity 

.. ” - 

LITTLE METAPHOR i dangerous thin From it giant 

A cataclysms grow. I know! 


out, in fact, shortly after a piece of mine ap- 
At that time, I was contributing to these 
pages an entitled It was a meandering 
affair, dealing with long-range social trends and sundry other captious 
problems. One fateful column s: t about discussing the trends in statism 


—the word had an esoteric quaiity in those days—and in particular, 


I found this 
peared in The New Leade 
hiucure 


occasional column 


with Argentina. 

Peronism was a fascinating phenomenon 
to me. At that time the drift of Stalinism, 
Nazism, New Dealism and other free-flowing 
revolutionary currents were swamping the 
traditional And The 
New Leader and other “left-wing journals” 
with talk of bureaucratic 
capitalism, managerial revolution, state cap- 
economy, 


sociological categories. 


were brimming 
italism, totalitarian 
etc. (vide: James Burnham, Rudolph Hilferd- 
ing, Franz Neumann, Max Schactman). But 
the cormorant Juan of the southern pampas 


monopolistic 





waited had a unique appeal. 

Peron, like many another dictator, had come to power through 
control of the army. But his was no old-style military dictatorship. 
Using all the elastic techniques of modern finance he was able to ex- 
propriate substantial sections of the population and turn a neat profit. 
He established a state trading corporaticn in wheat and meat and with 
typical merchant acumen bought low and sold dear. He could do this 
simply by fixing low prices to the wealthy farmers and cattle raisers, 
and selling high to a war-wracked, hungry world. 

HOW CHARACTERIZE this social revolution? One needed, fon 
the sake of rudimentary social science, to draw comparison to similar 
thus But more important, 


for journalistic reasons, one needed a label, a tag-line. 


social movements; one needed a definition. 

In one respect, Peron resembled Kemal Pasha. The Young Turk 
revolution in the early 1920's, based on the army and the bureaucracy, 
had overthrown the caliphates, expropriated through a capital levy the 
dominant Greek capitalists and established a tight state domination of 
But more akin to 
and besides, what 


Kemal’s was state 


kind of 


the Turkish economy. regime 


capitalism, term was Kemalism? 
True, Marx had talked of Bonapartism. In his unmatched analysis 
of the rise of Louis Napoleon, he had with great subtlety traced the 
hidden and shifting threads of class coalition and showed how Bona- 
parte had skilfully played one class against another to keep himself 
and his own lumpen rabble, the Society of December 10th, in power. 
But this historical metaphor was too exacting. Peron’s social revolu- 
tion welded together more complex social forces. His support came 
chiefly from the workers, particularly the lower-paid groups, the boot- 











theories of social groups seemed to be knocked into a cocked hat. 

Why not Peronism, I thought? But such a tag was too limiting 
It was bad enough that almost every social movement was identified 
with the name of its founder—a paradoxical problem for Marxists, wh: 
deny the great man theory—but if this were carried to its legitimat« 
nominalisic conclusion, then no generalizations in political scienc 
were possible. 

At this time, Franz Neumann, the emigre German scholar, had 
in the grand tradition of political philosophy, dubbed the Nationa! 
Socialist system as Behemoth. In the Jewish eschatology, Behemoth 
and Leviathan, the monsters of chaos, are the real rulers of land and 
sea. In the apocalyptic writings, the two will reappear shortly before 
the end of time and terrorize the world. Even the angels will be help- 
less before them. Through the intervention of God, however, they wil! 
»e destroyed. As the story is related in the midrash: “and God will 
command leviathan and behemoth to enter into a duel with each other. 
The issue will be that both will drop dead, behemoth slaughtered by 
a blow of leviathan’s fins and leviathan killed by a lash of behemoth’s 
tail. From the skins of leviathan God will construct tents to shelter 
companies of the pious while they enjoy dishes made of his fiesh . . . 
what is left of leviathan’s skin will be stretched out over Jerusalem 
as a canopy.” 


IT WAS HOBBES who made Leviathan famous. In the book by 
that title, he described a state organized on the basis of coercion. A 
second, not so well-known book of his, however, was entitled Behe- 
moth, or the Long Parliament. In describing the English civil war, he 
posited a society where lawlessness reigns and there is no state. Neu- 
mann, going back to Hobbes, called nazism, Behemoth. 

I went back to Jewish eschatology. Land and sea are, after all, 
only two dimensions of the universe. In the midrash there is a de- 
scription not only of the two monsters, leviathan and behemoth, but 
also a third: the reptile bird that rules the air—Zis. “Zis” says the 
midrash, “is as monstrous of size as leviathan himself. His ankles rest 
on the earth and his head reaches into the very sky . . . like leviathan, 
Zis is a delicacy to be served to the pious at the end of time.” 

Here, I said, is a fresh new category, and with a link to tradition. 
And for the shape of Argentina it is a nigh-perfect label. Argentina, on 
the map, stretching from the cold reaches of Tierra del Fiuego to the 
warm equatorial regions, does look like a reptile bird. And besides, * 
with the demise of Zis, as the midrash says, the pious, democracy, wins 
in the end. 

So ,with free heart, I employed my metaphor. I wrote a column 
stating that Peron is Zis, the apocalyptic monster. one of the scourges 
who herald the coming of the end of time and the birth of the new day 
of freedom. 

Shorly after my labored effort appeared in print, I received a brief 
note from a friend, Mark Vishniak, a Russian emigre and noted scholar. 
Within the twisted byways of left politics Vishniak and I did not 
always agree. Our differences were on the peasant question. He was 
and is an SR, a social revolutionist, the party of Kerensky; I, on the 
other hand, am of Menshevik persuasion. But 
friends. 

Vishniak’s note exploded my metaphor. You write, he said, that 
Peron is Zis. I must respectfuily disagree. On the outskirts of Moscow 
you will find a factory which is called Zavod Imya Stalin, meaning 
factory for Stalin. It produces the famous Russian motor car, whose 
name is derived from the initials of the factory. Its name is ZIS. ZIS, 
you see, is Stalin’s vehicle. So, if leviathan and behemoth have already 
come, and the apocalypse awaits only one other monster, I must reserve 
the claim. ZIS is for Stalin. 


otherwise we were 
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The Moscow Ticker 


less intellectual bohemians, the army and the church. All older 
DUGNANNOUENNNUUUUUNENAUUUUUANANUUOU Wi ATHOLL LCLLLURLULCGELLLLLLCEARCER LOLA 
~ROM AN ARTICLE in the official Communist Party organ, 


(October, 1949): 
‘Morgan is the editor of Liye, ¢ 
Women’s Home Companion.’ 


Why not The 


Bolshevik 
‘olliers, Time, Redbook, American, 


New Leade? 


1] f 


Peasant opposition to the collec ve farms continues to be a major 
Soviet headache. In spite of an intensive postwar campaign to recoup 
lost ground, “abuses” continue on a widespread scale. Occasionally 


even tl 
(October 27, 1949) reports 


ern Caucasus: 


s constrained to admit this fact. Thus Pravda 


from the North Osetin region in the North- 


. ? . . 
€ official press 


“In many collective farms of the republic the Agricultural Char- 
ter is being grossly violated. Public lands are being illegally appro- 
priated [by individual peasants], and so are kolkhoz products and 
cattle.” 


A special conference was called to discuss the the 


situati ut 
gathering, true to style, merely heard two official “reports,” 


which the local party boss declared the meeting closed. 


ajter 


But it is not only on the agricultural “front” that things are 
not perfect. Bolshevik (No. 17, 1949) admits: 

“Bolshevik criticism is aimed against the vestiges of capitalism 
in the people’s consciousness—against an anti-social attitude toward 
socialist property, toward labor: against remnants of bourgeois 
ideology. admiration of bourgeois culture, manifestations of [ Titoist?] 
nationalism, cosmopolitanism, etc. The vestiges of capitalism are alive 
in the people’s consciousness; they won't die out by themselves .. .” 


On the anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution, the official 
approvingly reprints a quote from Stalin, made a quarter of a century 
ago: 

“To build socialism in the U.S.S.R. is to serve the common caust 
of the proletariat of all countries; it means to forge the victory of com- 
munism not only in the U.S.S.R.. bit also in all capitalist countries, 
for the revolution in the U.S.S.R. is a part of world revolution, it is 
its beginning and the basis for its further development.” 
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the Holy City. 


struggles without precedent. 


democratic body. 


force if necessary.” 


known writer on Jewish affairs. 





By M. Z. FRANK 
“ Tm DIFFERENCE between the 


Messiah and Ben-Gurion,” a 

Zionist leader from 
remarked. “is that the Messiah won't 
come. but Ben-Gurion won't go.” 


overseas 


This quip contained a good deal of 
despair with the mulishness of a strong 
and self-opinionated leader who re- 
fuses to face realities. Ben-Gurion 
seems to think he is the Messiah, the 
moderates grumble. 

It was early in April 1948, in Tel- 
Aviv. during a meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council of the World Zionist Or- 
ganization, whose members had gath- 
ered from many parts of the world to 
decide on the fate of the movement in 
its gravest hour. The Council met 
amidst the crackling of mortar and gun 
fre, in a city under constant attack 
from nearby Arab Jaffa. Military fune- 
tals and street casualties from bullet 
were the order of the day. 








Pu 





Jerusalem was 
Arab i 
regula: The three Jewish militias 

the Haganah, the 


Things were black. 
isolated and besieged by 
legitimate” and by 
far the largest, the smaller dissident 
‘Irgun,” and the handful of terrorists 
oi the Fighters for the Freedom otf 
Israe! were at the point of fighting 
one another. None of them had more 
than an inadequate quantity of simple 
Weapons and ammunition. The first 
wtillery attack by Fawzi Kaukji’s 
Army on Mishmar Haemek, which took 
Place while the Council was in session, 


threw the Jews into consternation 


though the attack itself was repelled 
Politically, Zionism was smarting from 
he blow it had received only two 
lier when the United States 
on M: 18, reversed its position on 
Paik 
: Ben-Gurion who, a 
Ch he World Zionist Execu 
ti of the Haganah, he 
ition in the movement 
Israel’s hist hou 
I truck 
It is kard enough fighting the 


Arabs; it is hard enough fichting the 
British the overseas leader argued, 
i is extremely hard to fight both: 
but now we are called upon to fight 
the Americans in the bargain, with 
= Prospect of help from elsewhere.” 


Ben-Gurion’s Mapai parts 
re a everely critical 

nis as. the delegate fror 
ar I accused him of endanger- 
ing hievements of seventy years 
f vioneer effort, by his foolhardy in 
‘stence on immediate statehood. A 
billay of the Histradrut (Labor Federa- 








tion} t} 





ought he ought to be locked 





“és a lunatic. 
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“We are on the threshold of a political struggle without prece- 
dent.” declared Ben Gurion, leader of a people who have gone through 
“Three powerful forces have joined 
hands against us—the Arab world, the Catholic world, and the Com- 
munist world,” he went on, explaining how his government, the 
most democratic in the Middle East. could defy the world’s highest 
“Our only weapon is historic justice,” he pro- 
claimed, but scarcely five days earlier, Jerusalem's Israeli Mayor 
Daniel Auster had vowed that “justice” would be backed by “armed 


Such are some of the paradoxes which characterize the man who, 
in a few short but bloody years, 
strength at home and abroad. M. Z Frank. long an ardent Zionist 
and friend of Ben Gurion, attempts here a candid and sometimes 
humorous appraisal of the Israeli leader. Mr. Frank, now an official 
of the Jewish National Fund, is a former magazine editor and well- 


Stocky, pint- 


us 


internationalize” 


has become Israel's tower of 
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Meinnwhile the Walls of Tel-Aviv 
were being plastered with posters of 
the Irgunists and the Sternists in which 
Ben-Gurion was pictured as only a 
little less of a collaborationist and 
British agent than Weizmann. Some 
Sternist posters in Tel-Aviv dubbed 
the head of the Haganah “Ben-Mugion” 
(Son of Cowardice—Ben-Gurion means 
Son of Lion) and accused him of sell- 
ing out to the British. 

P * * a 

AFTER THE APRIL MEETING of 
the Zionist General Council, Ben- 
Gurion proceded to form a Cabinet and 
a Legislative Council from among 
members of the highest Zionist bodies 
resident in Palestine. The Cabinet was 
at first given the innocuous appellation, 
“People’s Administration,” and the leg- 
islature, “People’s Council.’”’ They were 
to assume their functions on May 15, 
when the British Mandate was officially 
to terminate, but whether as_ instru- 
ments of a sovereign state or of a 
vassal or trusteeship territory, was not 
vet clear. 

As fateful May 15 approached, omi- 
nous signs increased. It now became 
clear that Kine Abdullah of Trans 
jordan would not remain aloof and 
wou!d join the Arab states in a regular 
invasion. Reports arrived from America 
that the State Department would de- 
clare an embargo on the export of 
funds to Palestine if the Jews pro- 
claimed a state. The Irgun radio blared 
forth threats that unless the “People’s 
Administration” declared itself on May 
15 as a full-fledged sovereign govern- 
ment, the youth would revolt and set 
up another government. Anyone who 
knew the mood of the youth, knew 
that these were not idle threats. But 


in the cabinet a majority of Ben- 


Gurion’s colleagues opposed his dé 
termination to declare Israel a self 
foverning state 
On May 9, three thousand people a: 
embled n th Habimah Theatre t 
unch the first National Loan of that 


undefined and indeterminate body pol 
tic known as Jewish Palestine, whic! 
might or might not soon become 


to+ 
Late 


“We are approaching the great days 
of our historic destiny,” said Ben- 
Gurion in the course of his address, 
“days for which generations dreamed 
and aspired.... In another six days 
—so I believe—there shall arise the 
State of Israel... .” 

The applause which greeted this last 
sentence decided the argument between 
3en-Gurion and his colleagues. 

The State of Israel did arise — not 
six days, but only five days later 


May 15 was on a Saturday, and to 





THE LION OF ISRAEL 


Se TUTTI. 


AST WEEK A LITTLE MAN defied a big force. 
sized David Ben Gurion, leader of a stocky, pint-sized nation. 
moved his government into Jerusalem's New City and made it 

his country’s official capital against the expressed decision of the 
United Nations—made only a few days before—to 


avoid desecrating it—and incidentally, 
to forestall the proclamation of an 
Arab state in all of Palestine — the 
proclamation was moved up one day. 
To a small gathering in the Municipal 
Museum in Tel-Aviv, with silent, tense 
crowds lining Rothschild Boulevard 
ouside, and every Jew in Tel-Aviv 
listening to the ceremony on the radio, 
David Ben-Gurion, in his strident voice 
and jagged Hebrew, declared that the 
State of Israel now existed and became 
its first Prime Minister. 

Ben-Gurion did not go. But the Mes- 
siah, as he conceives him, did come. 


IN THE YEAR AND A HALF since 
that tense Friday -afternoon in Tel- 
Aviv, history has galloped forth, cov- 
ering centuries and changing the course 
of Jewish history and the whole com- 
plex of forces inethe Middle East. The 
central figure in these exciting months 
nas been David Ben-Gurion, who, as 
time goes by, keeps growing in stature 
as a statesman and a leader. 

What kind of man is David Ben 
Gurion? 

Some of the old-timers in Israel stil! 
refer to Ben-Gurion, with affection, 
with envy. or with bitterness, as 
Duvidl or Duvidl Green. Such was his 
name in his native Poland. Like thou- 
sands of his contemporaries, Duvidl 
Green did not find much beauty or 
dignity in his name, or in the Yiddish 
language, or in the life of the ghetto. 
and felt he carried within himself the 
seeds of Israel’s ancient majesty. The 
proper soil for this was Palestine and 
the proper medium the language ot 
the Bible. Duvidl — or David — Green, 
was one of the few hundred who dared 
in that decade before the birst World 
War to go forth into the desolate Land 
of Israel to re-incarnate his life in con- 
tact with its soil and take up the hard 
and trying life of a pioneer. He was 
one of the first to adopt a Hebrew 
name, and he chose a sonorous one 
with martial overtones. He worked in 
the field and in the vineyard, helped 
organize the earliest Jewish militia, 
studied Turkish and Arabic. He came 
to New York after the Turkish gov- 
ernor sent him into exile, at the out- 
break of the war in 1914 where he 


wrote scholarly books and propaganda 
articles and helped organize the Zionist 
Labor Party and the Jewish Legion, 
and married a nurse. He came back 
to Palestine in military uniform in a 
unit under Lord Allenby. 

Out of tite first few hundred laborers 
he organized the Labor Party (Mapai) 
and the Labor Federation (Histadrut). 
He held on to the leadership both of 
Mapai and the Mapai-controlled His- 
tadrut, despite strong opposition from 
Leitists (who eventually broke away) 
and from Tolstoyan-minded, non-polit- 
ical “moderates.” When Mapai became 
strong enough, it claimed and received 
the key posts in the world executive 
of the Zionist movement, and Ben- 
Gurion became its chairman over the 
bitter opposition of the President, Chaim 
Weizmann. Gradually, Ben-Gurion 
made the executive chairmanship more 
important than the presidency. On 
May 14, 1948, Ben-Gurdion became 
Prime Minister with real powers of 
government, while Weizmann some- 
what later was elected constitutional 
head of this intensely democratic re- 
public. It is Ben-Gurion whom the citi- 
zens of Israel praise for their triumphs 
and curse for their troubles. 


BEN-GURION is Israel’s strong man. 
He controls the army and he controls 
his cabinet, although he is sometimes 
outvoted by his colleagues, in which 
case he loyally accepts the verdict of 
the majority. Ben-Gurion’s energetic 
action in suppressing a possible putsch 
when the Beigin-Bergson group brought 
an unauthorized arms shipment on the 
Altalena last June, left some smolder- 
ing resentment against him among the 
former terrorists. But secretly even 
they admire him for his qualities as 
a strong leader and patriot. The reli- 
gious group appreciates his understand- 
ing and his willingness to compromise 
with them. The economic conservatives 
cry havoc against alleged threatened 
confiscations, but they admit that, as 
a political and military leader, Ben- 
Gurion is the best man available. His 
most consistent foes are his former 
party colleagues in the Leftist Mapam, 
who see in him the man who is selling 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 





DAVID BEN GURION 
Unlike the Messiah, He Stays 
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Ripping Off the Giant Blindfold 


ACK IN THE DAYS when Russia was what Lenin called “the freest country in the world,” in the spring of 1917, the leader of Russia’s democ- 
racy engaged in a fiery debate with the head of the Bolshevik party. Lenin talked about the French Revolution. called for a new Jacobinism, 
another 1792. Alexander Kerensky replied that 1792 led only to bloodshed and twenty years of tyranny. Events a few months later—and for 

thirty years thereafter—proved him correct. 

Through the long years of the Lenin and Stalin dictatorships, the Russian people heard nothing from their former champions. Scattered in exile 

from Sydney in Australia to Christiania in Denmark, from Central Park apartments to Montmarte tenements, the men who won Russia her first brief 
experience with freedom were sealed off from their motherland by a gigantic blindfold of suppression, deceit and terror. While Soviet propagandists 
were selling Western intellectuals the Kremlin bill of goods, these heroes of the great democratic revolution could find little to nourish their life-long 


dreams of Russian freedom. The people of the Soviet Union, on the other hand, found themselves insulated by the Big Lie: they knew it was a lie, 
but whee could they turn for the truth? It took the greatest war in history to rip the blindfold. Thousands of Russian workers found “slave labor 
in Germany an improvement on Soviet “economic democracy”; thousands of Red Army soldiers found the backward Balkans a wonderland, compared 


to the Soviet utopia. 


With the West's final awareness of the fact that the Russian people were potentially its greatest ally, another step was taken to crack the blindfold. 
A few weeks ago, the British Broadcasting Company's powerful short-wave transmitters let the Russian people hear the story of the thousands who 
chose freedom during the war, from the lips of the man whose name—more than any other—is identified with freedom in Russia. Alexander Kerensky’s 
first talk to the Russian people in three decades will, in years to come, be regarded as one of history’s most important documents. 


is proud to be the first to present it in full in the English language. 
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The New Leader 


Foun 


The Russians Want Peace 
... By Alexander Kerensky 


Tee 
Vout 
that 
know that my w will reach the 


heart will heat 


they will even reach the hearts ot 


and minds of all who 


many Party members because even u 


the Party there ave men who secretly 
with all their soul ulfer with th 
people. 

Listen: 

An unheard of event took pla it 
Russian history Not tens and hun 
dreds, but thousands of Soviet citizen 

people of all ages, tribes, profession 
and standing—at the end of the wi: 
found themselves 
forced labor 
to return to their victoriou 
land 


The Kremlin knew in advance that 


prisoners or doin 
and categorically refusec 


Mother 


this would happen. During the war, at 
th Yalta Conference the 
persuaded its Western Allie to agree 
to the forcible 
citizen Thousands were 


Kremlin 


repatriation of Soviet 
seized and 
packed into trains at pistol-point and 
taken to the Soviet Union, and thu 
to Siberian and other forced labor 
camps. 


At first the Western Allie 
rations of Soviet author 


helped 
the police op 
itie But this did not go for long. Of 
course, even no any Soviet citizen 
can return home if he so desire But 
the hunt for scalps wa 

Why wa t 


eigners understood that the Kremlir 


topped 


topped? Because for 


deceived them. They understood that 
from DP 
camps not war-criminals, not ordinary 


they had helped to remove 


deserte but innocent honest peopl 
who, like them, hated dictatorship and 
passionately sought worthy 


of a human being 


ARE THESE hundreds of t! and 

Soviet citizen picked up by the 
locaust of w nd deposited beyond 
f the Soviet Union 


return 


» boundari« 
tho refused to exception 
1iong the great mass of the Russian 
ople? Is it possible that within Rus 
they had led a different life than 
‘ir mothers and fathers 
te: friends and neighbor 
sible that those who 


behave diffe: 


rothers and 


caped the 


The 
1undred 
igrants ot 


by the Sov- 


ages 


ALEXANDER KERENSKY 
“The Devil Playing With Fire!’’ 


iets, brought with them to the West 
the real teelings, thoughts and hope 
of the still silent but feverishly think 
ing Russian people. 

It is this unofficial Russia that the 
democratic West met in camps for ex 
prisoners of war, camps for DPs. This 
Russia did not turn out to be the land 
Nor did it turn out t 
be a happy land, building up its pros 


of born slaves. 
perity under the wise leadership of the 
leader of Socialism 
It turned out that Russia was 

country whose enslaved inhabitants 
worn out by poverty and terror, are 
longing for freedom and for a right t 
leAd a life.in truth, in peace and friend 
othei 


ship with other peoples and 


countries 


Political and spiritual freedom: a 
Government elected by free repre- 
sentatives of the people: liquidation 
of all terror organizations; return of 
land to the peasants; liquidation of 
labor camps and all other forms of 
forced labor: a free trade union 
movement; brotherly relations of 
peoples inside the country and a for- 
eign policy that seeks peace and re- 
jects aggrandizement—this briefly is 
the policy program thought out by 
new generations inside the USSR, as 
the result of their own experience: 
this is the program they want to 
carry out in Russia, this is the pro- 
gram they brought with them to the 
West. 

I have discovered this Lit 


Program at its first source: from 


entatives of new Russian generations 


now in exile. 


FOR US who went into exile in the 
first years of Bolshevik dictatorship, 
ind who are loyal to the Russian tradi- 
tion of fighting for freedom-—for us, 
this meeting with Soviet citizens from 
DP camps was a long awaited happy 
meeting with a living Russia. Now we 
are together—old and new exiles. To- 
sether we want to help our people in 
its fight for freedom. 

We are united; our people is united 
in its determined negation of a totali- 
tarian Communist serfdom and its will 
to freedom. Everyone who will heat 
these words in Russia will agree with 
them in his heart. 

I am well acquainted with public 
opinion in democratic Europe and the 
United States. The desire there is for 
peace and friendship with the Russian 
people. Recently ene of the leading 
statesmen of the West said the follow- 
ing 

“Only one thing prevents friend- 
ship between us fredom-loving people 
and the Russian people, and that 
is Communist dictatorship which in- 
flames fury and hatred everywhere.” 

Believe me, a free Russia governed 
by its people will not have to force 
its citizens by means of terror to live 
in abject poverty so that the great 
wealth of the country could be squan- 
dered on a gigantic military machine 
as the Kremlin is now doing. Who needs 
this military 


9 
reason 


machine, and for what 


It is needed by all sorts of inter- 


national Cominformists led by _ the 


Kremlin Politburo. Together, with lies 
and deceit, they plant Communist tyr. 
anny under the name of “Peoples 
democracy.” Everywhere they carry 
through the Communist advance in the 
name of the victory of the so-callei 
“Socialist World Revolution”; in other 
words, they aim to enslave the worl 
which still remains free. 

ak ot % 

THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE desire only 
one thing: freedom for themselves, ant 
other enslaved people. And yet for if 
world aggression the Communist Inter- 
national exploits mainly the forces ant 
wealth of Russia. 

And so a stupid legend came inh 
being abroad, about the greedy im- 
perialism of the Russian peopde. Coun 
tries seized by Communist dictator 
after the war are increasingly hating 
everything Russian. Meanwhile, inside 
Russia, the Kremlin fans the hatred o 
foreigners, fans the hatred of Westem 
democracies, falsely maintaining thé 
Western imperialists are determined 
destroy Russia, and to seize Russian 
teritories for themselves. 

Stirring up hatred between people 
throughout the world, Communists pus! 
the world towards a new catastrophe 

This is the devil playing with fire 
This fire once lit can certainiy bum 
Russia if not the whole civilized world 

This is not the wish of the new 
Russian generation in Russia and ® 
exile who are thinking intensely abo 
the destiny of their Motherland. Theil 
desire, which as yet they cannot fulfill 
is to free the people from the gecip 0 
dictatorship and thus prevent 


wal in time atomic wa 
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By O. K. ARMSTRONG 


N THE NIGHT OF August 6, 

1948, Russian monitors ‘istening 

to radio broadcasts from the 

American zone of Berlin were startled 
to hear the voice of a German saying: 

“Fellow countrymen of the Soviet 
zone: We are organizing to help you! 
We plan to broadcast, every week, the 
truth about conditions under Com- 
munist tyranny. Tonight we present 
two young men who escaped from a 
Soviet concentration camp.” 

The two brief speeches that followed 
told of starvation, of degrading crucl- 
ties. The words of the former prisoners 
sizzled into the ears of listeners all 
over Germany. Then the announcer 
spoke again: 

“We invite others to join us in ex- 
posing the inhumanity of the Soviet 
dave state. Silence is suicide!” 

Russian officials of Berlin rushed 
angrily to American headquarters -to 
demand punishment for the radio 
speakers. They were coldly informed: 
“It is permissible to tell the truth in 
a democracy.” 

What the Russians feared most had 
happened—life behind their tightly 
guarded area was being exposed. For- 
mer prisoners were telling what it 
means to live under the whiplash of 
communism. The broadcast that night 
started a movement that has made that 
adio announcer, Rainer Hilldebrand, 
the man most feared and hated by the 
Soviets in all of Germany. 

HILLDEBRAND IS an earnest, vig- 
orous 34-year-old author and lecturer, 
son of a professor in the University of 
Stuttcart. He knows what it means to 
suffer as a political prisoner. As a doc- 
torate student at Stuttgart in 1940, he 
joined the movement of protest against 
Adolf Hitler, led by scholarly; cou- 
rageous Albrecht Haushofer of Berlin. 
Wher their efforts to destroy Hitler in 
the putsch of July 1944 failed, Dr. 
Haushofer and nearly 3.000 associates 
were executed. Hilldebrand was among 
those lodged in Nazi prisons. 

After American troops had liberated 
him, he began hearing stories of forme: 
inmates of MVD (Soviet Secret Police) 





camps in the eastern zone. “Let’s do 
nined D8 someti ing about this inhumanity,’ he 
Russia begged officials of the American Mili- 
jarv Government. He convinced them 
peoples that broadcasts from men and women 
ists PUSH who knew first-hand of conditions in 
strophe @ the Russian area would have big pro- 
ith fire DPaganda value against communism. 
ily bur Following that first Berlin program, 
d worl lette expressing appreciation and 
the De dledving support rolled in from all over 
and IMM the western zones. 
Ly ane Scores of persons began coming to 
a * hel his home to tell their stories, and to 
ot fulfill 


ecip & was 


ney 
nem 
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volunteer to broadcast. The program 
regularly scheduled, twice a week, 
wer two Berlin stations. 

FROM AMONG THESE volunteers, 
Hilldebrand organized what he calls 
the Kampfgruppe gegen die Unmensch- 
lichkeit — literally Fighting Group 
against Inhumanity. “Sounds better in 
English to call it Fighters ‘or Human- 

im ity,” says Hilldebrand. His principal 
heutenant is Dr. Walter Hoffman, who 


also was active in resistance against the 


Nazi regime. Some of the Group’s 
Workers have suffered under Soviet 
terror. All are dedicated to speak and 
Work against any system that robs 
tuman beings of their fundamental 
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rights. Their message of defiance and 
hope crackles through the Soviet iron 
curtain, penetrating every community 
of Germany and the satellite countries 
beyond. 

Russian authorities tried to jam the 
program’s radio. Failing to do this com- 
pletely, they banned listening to the 
broadcasts. Secret police rushed franti- 
cally here and there, making arrests. 
They gave that up, for they couldn’t 
arrest everybody. 

Appeals for information on persons 
known to have been captured in the 
eastern zone or deported as prisoners 
began to swamp the Group. Dr. Hillde- 
brand organized a “search service,” 
listing every scrap of information on 
victims of the MVD. More than 12,000 
names have been reported on, and the 
number grows by scores every week. 

This led to two other major activities: 
A secret information service, which 
compiles accurate data on every con- 
centration camp in the Soviet zone, 
keeps abreast of political developments, 
notes all Soviet propaganda, and col- 
lects other items valuable to the Allied 
governments. And a resistance move- 


F‘S FOR FREEDOM AT 
“Silence Is 


ment, with voluntee: 
community of 


agents in every 
Eastern Germany. An 
important official in the American in- 
teltigence service told me: 

“I consider Dr. Hilldebrand’s re- 
ports of utmost value. His Group has 
developed a most marvelous spy 
system, covering the Soviet zone of 
Germany like a grid. The under- 
ground movement he has built up is 
the strongest counteraction to Com- 
munist aggression in middle Europe 
today.” 

* : ‘ 

THE GROUP’S RESISTANCE is 
unique among all those operating in 
Russian-held 
sabotage, are 


force, no 
have the 
all—the 


territory. No 

used. “We 
strongest weapon of them 
truth!” the leader told me. 

Soon the Group outgrew Dr. Hillde- 
brand’s modest home in the British 
sector of Berlin and moved to a large, 
three-story house in the American 
zone. About 25 make up the staff, some 
working as volunteers, others paid 
small amounts from _ contributions. 
Typical of these crusaders for humanity 
is SibyHe Freiin von Sell. Her father, 
Baron Ulrich von Sell, was denounced 
in 1942 by Hitler as “politically un- 
reliable” and thrown .out of office. In 
May 1945, Soviet police kidnaped him 
as he walked alceng a street. The Group 
learned that in ‘ne concentration camp 
at Jamlitz, Ulrich von Sell had starved 
to death. 

Ali day the corridors of the head- 


with 
informers, 


quarters are crowded people. 
There are the who come 
to tell their stories of life in prison 
camps and to add other bits of infor- 
mation to the evergrowing files. Then 
there are the searchers, who ask about 
relatives and friends in the Soviet 
zone. 

The refugees are ditected to small 
conference rooms. Here’s Hans Schmidt, 
let’s say, who was recently released 
from prison. Dr. Hoffmann greets Hans 
cordially and makes him feel at ease. 
“So you were in Sachsenhausen? Tell 
me about it.” 

The story begins. Casually, the caller 


mentions that Luther S—— occupied 
the bunk next to his, that Frederick 
L—-—— was the biggest man in the bar- 


racks. The questioner jots down every 
name mentioned. Then he asks -for 
every detail about each person that the 
ealler can remember. Where was 
Luther's home? What was his business? 
When was he captured? Did he men- 
tion his family? And so on, until per- 
haps scores of items are listed. 

From his informants, Dr. Hilldebrand 
is able to picture accurately life in the 





SED HEADQUARTERS 


Suicide!’ 


Soviet slave state. His Fighters for 


Humanity know that more than a dozen ~ 


of the old Hitler concentration camps 
are in full swing, that Sachsenhausen 
near Berlin is the Jargest, with 10,000 
inmates; that Buchenwald, pride of the 
Gestapo, is now the pride of the MVD. 
They know how many persons are sent 
to work in uranium mines and atomic- 
bomb projects. They that of 
160,000 political prisoners captured 
since the war’s end, 30,500 have been 
sent to Russia. They even have pictures 
of death trains enroute to Siberia. They 
know that a total of 85,000 have died, 
from starvation, tuberculosis and tor- 
ture. 


know 


~ * 


FILES OF the Kumpfgruppe present 
in detail the pattern of 
Communist “justice”: The professor who 
failed to approve Lenin—five years; the 
mother whose children found a rusty 
pistol in the rubble—three years in a 
coal mine; the conductor whose train 
was wrecked after he had been forced 
to run it without proper brakes—-25 
years. 


astounding 


Berlin's chief of police, Albert Hein- 
richs, was seized by the MVD in the 
winter of 1947. Later, Hilldebrand’s un- 
derground put together the entire 
story of Heinrich’s martyrdom, includ- 
ing his last words on the scaffold, “I die 
because I tried to keep the Berlin police 
untarnished!” 


In their files, the Group has the 
Soviet program for eliminating certain 
classes of citizens. The list includes all 
who were in the foreign service, all 
who owned property above a certain 
value, all “capitalists,’ and a long 
roster of the “intelligentsia.” They 
know how Horst von Einsiedel, one of 
the fighters against Hitler, died in 
prison; how Max Wisner, director of 
the Deutsche Verlag and a staunch 
exponent of freedom of speech and 
religion, was starved in 1946. 

Nazi party leaders were not marked 
for extermination as a group, and many 
now serve the Soviet masters as prison 
attendants, “peoples” judges, and so on. 
Kampfgruppe informers know that Leo 
Lange, one of Hitler’s foremost Gestapo 
torturers, who “examined” those ac- 
cused in the 1944 plot, is now an im- 
portant employe of the Soviet MVD. 
They even know when Lange last 
registered at the Hotel Imperial in 
Karlsbad. 

As a public service to relatives and 
friends all over Germany who cannot 
come personally to the Group’s head- 
quarters, names of those known to 
have died in slave prisons are broadcast 
at noon on Mondays and Thursdays. 
Sometimes preliminary announcements 
are made, such as: “Three hours from 
now, you will hear the names of 100 
victims of the MVD, all beginning with 
the letter A.” 

Like the steady pounding of ham- 
mers, the broadcasts strike against the 
walls of Soviet tyranny. “Do you 
know that an average of 50 persons 
die in Buchenwald every day?” a voice 
will say. Or this: “Germans! Decide 
where your loyalty les in Bonn, or 
in Moscow!” 

HILLDEBRAND LAUNCHED an “F 
for Freiheit” (Freedom) campaign at 
au Mass meeting in the Berlin Municipal 
Opera House last July 20. He broad- 
cast an appeal to the people in the 
Soviet zone to make their resistance 
felt by displaying an F. Almost over- 
night, F’S appeared all over the zone— 
painted on walls and sidewalks, printed 
on posters and cards. 

Communist officials ordered police 
to make the F’s into FDJ, the initials 
‘f the Communist Youth Organization, 
Kampfgruppe workers stopped this by 
painting strings of F’s. In 
Beelitz one night, daring members of 
the Group painted F’s on the walls of 
the Communist party headquarters. 
Handbills proclaim: “F for Freedom 
from tyranny! Join the fight against 
inhumanity!” 

Some months ago, the 
broadcasting the 


whole 


Group began 
names of persons 
the MVD 
to report on their neighbors and asso- 
ciates. One such spy was a_ hotel 
proprietor; in a few days his hotel was 
empty of guests. Another was a well- 
known singer; audiences walked out 
when she appeared. 

As his most definite result in molding 
public opinion, Dr. Hilldebrand counts 
the decisive defeat given the Commu- 
nist party in the Russian zone last May. 
The Soviets tried desperately to rig the 
election to gain a majority. All the 
E€ommunist tricks were tried—promises, 
open threats, single lists of candidates. 
Hardest of all to overcome was a 
cleverly worded ballot which included 
a vote for a “united Germany”—which 
almost every German wants. But 
steadily the voice of the Group Against 
Inhumanity pierced the Soviet blockade 
on free discussion: 

“Vote No! No! Vote against the 
Communists! Unity under the Soviets 
means slavery. Vote No!” 

Moscow-trained stooges predicted 
they would gain 90 percent of the vote. 
After several days of “recounting” the 

(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Heard on the Left 


NE OF THE BIG BA'TTLES agaiusi the Cominform will open 
() soon in the UN when the 3J-million-member International 
Coniederation ot Free Trade Uniot:s asks that the consultative 
status of the Stalinist World Federation of Trade Unions be revoked 
because the WF'1U does not represent bona fide workers’ groups. 
‘he ICF1U. which witnessed the most encouraging CIO-AFL co- 
cpesation seen in years, will seek consultative status for itself. 


openly irritated at the unwilling- 
International Confedera- 


U.S. LABOR LEADERS ar: 
of Histadrut to participate n th le Ww 


ade Unions. Israeli unionists wanted nothing more 


sessions. Much good- 


ad gone all-out tor 


of Labor. 


lropped ¢ counsel by N.Y 
Had to 
elected to fight 


realty inter } tye tl LYOD) l by General Electric. 
do wit! 
and lo S Edward Lumbard is the new 
GE lawyer. Merritt made anti-labor history with his 
Danburi brat } m aecaa 1g and 


ection 


° 1 ° +? 
opin Merrit 


victory ouer the 


with his drafting of key 


New 
ad book 
nite I! ! f h LP recordings in February, 


mond’s outfit) is having liti- 


ration trouble with Telefunken a Czech subsidiary over who gets 


1 


and Mereut Recor 


the master records for U.S 


LAST SUMMER. when former N.Y.C. CIO Covunril Stalinist 
Secretary Saul Mills was in Shanghai, he was wined and dined by 
the Chinese Communists. One report has it he went to Peiping to 
help the Reds set up a U.S. section in their Foreiqn Office. Most 
importantly, U.S. correspondents who got wind of Mills’ peregrina- 
tions and were reedy to file reports on it, were asked by State 
Department in China to lay off. It’s an interesting 
thing that Mills has never even been looked at by 2 Congressional 
Committee. Why? 


spokesmen 


The 
Thus you find 
magazine of the Commy-line Department Store 
and Warehouse locals (independent), for Dec. 4 renrints with full 
credit to the United Mine Workers Journal one joke, to wit: 

A young lad t 


garage 


When the partu line chanaes. it’s 100 per cent, even to jokes. 


Commies are now busy pitching woo at John L. Lewis. 


that the Union Voice, 


telephonin connected by mistake with a 


Do ve ‘Two Red Lip seven K ” she asked 
No.” ar ered the ¢ ’ ! ‘ o tom cats and seven kittens.’ 
Is that a record 
Well, lady,’ said 1 
What some people won't do to get John L. Lewis on their side! 
* 
At the anti-Red China meeting chaired by Vic 


Riesel, a documentary film on recent history was shown. Some female 


at Carnegie Hall, 
in the audience began cheering whenever Hitler’s or Mussolini’s face 
Roosevelt showed. 
suggested she stop, and politely inquired 
No one could have heard his conversation 
with her, but next day’s Daily Worker had a full report of the “cheers” 
for the Fascists and the “boos” for F.D.R. and what Riesel had told 
the woman, obviously a Stalinist stooge 


appeared on the screen and booing whenever 
Riesel walked over to her, 


for her CP card number 


The Indian Government, while blandly assuring the world, its 
Communist problem is quite minor, recently issued a 72-paqe Home 
Ministry pamphlet on the Indian CP, offering extracts from party 
publications to that the “Communists have preached and 
planned violence on a wide scale.” Center of CP activities is in West 
Bengal and Hyderabad. Full summary of the 


of India. 


prove 


expose ran in the Times 


late 


to unite solidly against Tau le p tting the usual scramble 


for the other sea } > held by Hen 
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} Dworshak, a 


don’t sell 


Republic tn 


primitive appointed ra y. But Taylor short. 


The Whip. 


He is popular. 








MUSSOLINI'S 


DONGO, Italy. 
‘i HE SMALL ITALIAN TOWN 


of Como will shortly be the 
scene of a trial concerning the 
“Dongo Treasure” which 
was found in Mussolini’s possession 
when he was assassinated. A num- 
ber of people closely connected 
with Mussolini’s murder will be 
involved in the coming trial. It 
may, four years after Il Duce’s 
death, arouse considerable world- 
wide interest, and for this reason 
worthwhile recapitulating 
facts surrounding the 


famous 


it IS 
some of the 
Dongo Treasure. 


On April 25, 1945, Mussolini, ac- 
companied by a big entourage, mo- 
Milan to Como, and 
skirting the lake, headed toward 
the frontier with the intention of 
hiding himself in Switzerland or 
Germany. The dictator’s auto cara- 


van was joined by a German motor- 


tored from 


ized convoy which included one 


tank. But between Menaggio and 
Dongo the convey was halted by 
Italian partisans 

The Germans could easily have 
broken through the childish barri- 
cade on the road, but, on the eve 
of their own capitulation, they had 
been instructed to avoid all possible 7 prod ets serge Ge ae 
conflict, and so they accepted the er isolated house, Ni 
following agreement: The partisans 14. At the gates to Number 
were to have the rifht to detain shot thern both. 
the Italians, but were not to stop 
the German soldiers. Possibly the 
Germans had reckoned with the Mussolini had carried w 
fact that Mussolini, wearing a Ger- a casket containing dollars, 
man uniform, would not be recog- Swiss francs and precious 
nized. But the Duce was identi- All told, these represented 
fied and, with his mistress Clara 
Petacci, was taken to an old, soli- 
tary house in Giulini di Mezzegra, 
about twenty kilometers from 
Dongo, which belonged to Signora 
dia Bordoli. 


cue him, removed him and 


Then he re 
to Dongo and shot the rest 


dictator’s companions. 


with Winston Churchill. O 


tune valued at between two 
three billion liras. The casket also 
contained I] Duce’s correspon: 


MUSSOLINI AND CAE 
“Can | Die Wh 


tor- 


and 


ence 


of 


Europe’s most widely read news- 
papers has reported that Churchill 


was recently seen on the outskirts 


of Dongo and had 
redeem his letters. But thes« 
sational rumors cannot be 
seriously. 


SHORTLY THEREAFTER, Colo- 
nel Valerio, alias Audizio, alias 
Giovanbattista Magnoli de. Cesare, 
arrived from Milan. Colonel Va- 
lerio, who is now an Italian Com- 
munist deputy, entered the house 
in Mezzegra and, after informing 
Mussolini that he had come to res- 


The casket disappeared m} 
ously, and 


appearance were either mu! 
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istorical and the dremat 


n 1 
Mu SSOLUNI 


compound of 


‘—" 1] 1 
internationally Kr 


Airport, co 


go Trea: 


ILULAIUULNAN 


arrange 


or died in peculiar circumsta 
It is said that the Italian Co: 
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jist party appropriated the contents 
pf the casket, and that those who 
knew how the Dongo Treasure was 
tisposed of, and by whom, had to 
ie killed. Perhaps the trial will 
give that mystery, but I rather 


poudt it. 


I HAVE JUST FOLLOWED the 
oad that Mussolini took in those 
last days of his life: from Milan to 
‘como, from Como to Dongo, and 
then to Giulini di Mezeggra. I have 
heen inside the sinister house where 
Mara Petacci and I] Duce spent 
heir last night. It was not very 
sy to find (people on the banks 
i Lake Como avoid speaking of 
Mussolini's murder). It is an ex- 
tremely old and shabby little dwell- 
mg. A steep, medieval staircase 
tads to the rooms above. The 
bund of heavy feet on _ these 
Hooked stony steps, as the assassins 

ended them, was no doubt heard 
mom afar by the prisoners. I have 
fn the narrow, heavy door 
mough which Valerio entered with 
lis machine gun. If the historic 
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ST TREASURE 


school of painting is ever revived. 
this scene might be painted by 
seme new Paul Delaroche. Lia 
Bordoli has shown me the cup in 
which Mussolini drank the milk 
she used to offer him, and the 
towels he used. 

From the small, narrow window 
one gets a glimpse of the kitchen 
garden, where the partisans had 
watched their prisoners; and far 
away can be seen the lake and the 
mountains. Mussolini spent his last 
night by this window. What a 
change from his palaces and his 
mirrored villa on the hill of Mario, 
near Rome, which he built for his 
love-trysts with Clara! I doubt 
whether the room for which he 
used to pay 15 liras a month in his 
vouth could have been shabbier 
than his last surroundings. 

] have also seen Number 14. This 
house is well-known. The wall 
against which Mussolini and Clara 
were shot is marked by two crosses. 
(See cut on this page.) Although 
the place is deserted and wreaths 
could be laid there without danger 
of molestation; no flowers adorn 
the wall. 


ABOUT A HUNDRED STEPS 
from the terrace of the Albergo 
Dongo, where I am writing these 
lines, one can see the platform 
overhanging Lake Como where 
Pavolini, Porta, Liverani and other 
collaborators of the dictator were 
shot. The details of these murders 
were described to me with reluc- 
tance. But those who do talk of 
the event do so in the manner of 
a Florentine guide describing to 
tourists the death of Savonarola or 
the murder of Alexander Medici. 
The ancients inscribed on _ their 
statues to the Goddess of Time: 
“To one who brings oblivion.” In 
Mussolini’s case oblivion came 
rather quickly—in a matter of a 
mere four years. 

This should be comforting: the 
glory of dictators spreads widely 
but disappears rapidly. I may, how- 
ever, add that even at the height 
of his glory Mussolini was never 
liked much by the Italians. I was 
in Rome in 1938 and saw Mussolini 
from a distance. He was presiding 
over some sort of a sporting festival 


MUSSOLINI AND CLARA IN MILAN 
“To One Who Brings Oblivion” 


... By Mark Aldanov 


and was greeted by the crowd with 
very meager applause. The news- 
papers said the following day that 
I] Duce was acclaimed by an in- 
describable ovation. I believe it 
must be likewise with Stalin in 
Russia and Franco in Spain; I 
would not say that it was the same 
with Hitler in Germany. 

Almost everything in the story 
of the Treasure of Dongo has a 
peculiar twist. To begin with, where 
does this treasure come fram? How 
often we used to read enthusiastic 
articles on Il Duce’s absolute dis- 
interest in money, and how often 
he himself used to assure his people 
that he personal 
means. Before his daughter Edda 
married Count Ciano, another 
young man proposed to her and 
inquired what her dowry would be. 


possessed no 
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why so much? Or had he reasoned 
like a famous fourteenth century 
English statesman who on_ his 
deathbed exclaimed: “Can I die 
when I am so rich?” 

Similar arguments could be ap- 
plid to the ravishers of the Dongo 
Treasure. Queer stories are whis- 
pered on the banks of Lake Como— 
tales of beggars suddenly turned 
millionaires. ...The mystery will 
only deepen if the trial proves that 
the treasure was appropriated bv 
the Communist party. The Com- 
munists do not lack funds, and a 
few million dollars are only small 
change to their omnipresent bene- 
factors. How much wiser would it 
have been, from the viewpoint of 
their standing with the electorate, 
had Colonel Valerio declared: “We 
tyrant to 


have condemned the 


THE WALL OF DEATH AT DONGO 
Crosses Mark Wher. Benito and Clara Petacci Were Shot 


Mussolini answered that neither his 
daughter nor her father possessed 
a penny, and showed the provident 
voung man out. And now we see 
that this unmercenary ruler man- 
aged to save two or three billion 
liras out of his salary; it would 
not be flattering to ay that he ap- 
propriated government funds. 


THE QUESTION IS: Why did he 
“stain his memory”? He could not 
have been very certain of saving 
his life, and even if he could have, 






















































































death, but his fortune is intact and 
belongs to the people of Italy.” 
Why, instead, risk the possibility of 
scandal? 

Another detail. Nearly the whole 
of Mussolini’s fortune represented 
foreign securities and jewels. Even 
in 1944-45, when the Germans were 
already cailing him “the Gauleiter 
of Northern Italy,” the Fascists 
were still talking of their great 
future and despised the “American 
plutocracy.” Nevertheless, in their 
private transactions these people 
gave clear preference to the dollar. 

I would not say that the Italians 
talk much of the Dongo Treasure. 
Like most Europeans, they talk 
more of devaluation. 

What must Mussolini have been 
thinking of as he sat by the window 
in the shabby, medieval house in 
Mezzegra? Of what, after all, had 
finally ruined him? He might have 
told himself that he had made no 
error in logic—his estimation of the 
strength of the two prewar blocs 
logical. 
The day r on 
France and Britain, Hitler appeared 
logical winner. That 
day, from the military viewpoint, 


of powers was perfectly 
Italy declared wi 


to be the 


Mussolini was right while Churchill 
and de Gaulle were fools: the 
democracies had no chance what- 
soever to win the war. Luckily, 
they did win. The people in the 
Kremlin ought to mull that one 
over—they are certainly not fools. 
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The Nature of Communism | 


A COMMUNIST PARTY IN ACTION. By A. Rossi. Translated and edited, 
with an Introduction, by Willmoore Kendall. Yale University Press. 


301 pp. $4.00 


Reviewed by JAMES BURNHAM 


lish version of A. Rossi’s Physiologie du Parti Communist Francais. 


A COMMUNIST PARTY IN ACTION is the somewhat shortened Eng- 


The admirable translation and careful editing have been done by 
Professor Willmoore Kendall, who has also written an introduction which, 
unlike most introductions, is worth reading on its own account. Rossi was 


born in Italy, but now lives in Paris. 


He was a member of the Communist 


Qo. 


party from 1921 to 1929, and served during 1928-29 on the secretariat of the 


Comintern 
socialist. 

It is hard to indicate the importance 
of this remarkable book by a simple 
description. Its greater part is presented 
as a straightforward, objective account 
of the behavior of the French Commun- 
ist party from the fall of France in 
June, 1940, to shortly after the out- 
break of the Nazi-Soviet war. The im- 
mediate data upon which this account 
is rigorously based are the document 
of the Party during that period—it 
public press, leaflets, booklets, and so 
son on, and especially the inner-Party 
bulletins, memoranda and instructions 
This story, accepted at its first level of 
historical reporting, would be of su® 
ficient interest 

But Rossi is by no means a mere 
historical reporter. He is conducting a 
controlled experiment, not passively 
observing, and he therefore makes ex- 


plicit the conditions of the experiment 
He places the day-to-day action of the 
Party within the world-historical log 
ical and social science. His meticulou 


disclosure of the actions of the French 
Communist party during those fifteen 
months is undertaken not for its own 
sake, but in order to illuminate through 
It the nature of communism as a polit 
ical and historical phenomenon. He 
is secking and discovering, the stru 

tural principles and the dynamic law 
which have an American and African 

and Chinese well us a French ap 
plication 


AS IN A COMPLEX SONATA, Rossi 


tus ich and concrete variety onto 
clearly sustained dominant themes. A 
a result, his book is valuable—invalu 
able—tor everyone: those still ignorant 
of the nature of « nmunism can learn 
it here: those of us to whom the struc 
ture and law {! communism have been 
fdr some time k: n can neverthele 
Zain a renewed warene of the 
empirical meani 

Where all i levant and nothing 
minor, it is distorti: to select parti 
cular points for comment. From amon; 
those that becon pe uly striking 
I mention: the cease! ontinuous, ab 
sorbing activity of tl Part its atten 
tion to detail ts d plined flexibility 
whereby it car eact almost instantly 
even from such catastrophic events a 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact, the A lice, the 
imvasion of the Soviet Union: the d 
mands which the Part akes on it 
members, and the way in which thes« 


James Burnham i 
“The Managerial Revolution” and 
“Struggle For the World.” His new 
book entitled “The Coming Defeat of 
Communism” will be published by 
John Day Company in February. 
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the author of 


At present he is a democratic and avowedly non-Marxian 





function to bind the members to the 
Party; the boundless optimism with 
which the Party makes each tur, starts 
each campaign; the tactical complexity 
with which each separate section of 
the population is approached, com- 
bined with the strategic concentration 
on the single main objective of the 
given period; the development of mili- 
tants by the spreading of responsibility 
at lower levels; the skill with which 
even fictitious front and “cover” or- 
ganizations are used to protect the 
Party; the absoluteness and immediacy 


Senility of the Romantic |. 


of the subordination to the Kremlin. 
Such facts as these are never abstrac- 
tions in Rossi’s book; they are present- 
ed through hundreds of recorded ac- 
tions of the living Party in France. 

Through this book, as through direct 
experience, we become acquainted 
with our enemy; and through its re- 
flective insights we are guided toward 
a fuller understanding of his way. The 
book is so good, so indispensable even, 
that I hesitate to make any adverse 
comments on it. I must, however, join 
with Professor Kendall in questioning 
some of the remarks which Rossi 
makes in his final chapters, where he 
abandons the “historical-analytic” pres- 
entation, and states certain very gen- 
eral (philosophic, one might say) con- 
clusions of his own about the mean- 
ing of communism, and the premises 
of the fight against it. Rossi here seems 
to depart now and then from his em- 
perical groundwork, and to take re- 
fuge in some rather misty terms that 
could hardly endure the scrutiny of 
his own usual method 


PROFESSOR KENDALL shows, for 


example, how Ro in one chapter re- 


AS A MAN GROWS OLDER. By Italo Svevo. Translated by Beryl de Zoete. 


With an Introduction by Stanislaus 


Joyce 


And an Essay on Svevo by 


Edouard Roditi. New Yorle. 245 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN FRANKLIN BARDIN 
Oe secath eens HAPPENED TO THE ARTIST in the last years of the nine- 


teenth century that made it impossible for him to enclose himself any 


longer in the romantic fantasy. 


The creative intelligence became 


alienated from the romantic ego; the artist stood aside from himself and be- 


came aware of the self-imposed isolation of the man who continued to 
dream. He saw the romantic image as a projection of the ideal, a vision of 
the beloved. Fulfillment consisted in the resolution of the ideal with the 
self: once the hero possessed the person on which he had inflicted the image 
of his desire, everything was consumed in the metaphysical fire of requited 


passion. 

Faced with the flux of a myriad 
relativity, instead of the absolute value 
if the ideal, the novelist began to catalog 
and measure, to take a cross-section of 
life as an experiment and to reveal it 
to the reader under the precise lens of 
the naturalistic technique. Or he came 
to experiment by way of the senses, 
allowing associations to rear images 
which would have been considered 
fortuitous by a previous generation, 
begetting impressionism, imagism and 
expressionism. 

When As a Man Grows Older was 
written in 1898, the novel about :; 
man’s love for a woman was not as 
vet a complete anachronism. Yet the 
romantic imagination had reached that 
point of senility in which the imperfect 


experiences of youth are remembered 
as ideal expressions of mature desires; 
t had degenerated into sentimentality. 
Italo Svevo even called his novel 
Senilita, since it was a naturalistic 
examination of a sentimental affair, a 
tragedy of the decrepit imagination. 
The plot is about one man’s attempt 
to conceive of his mistress, an op- 
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John Franklin Bardin is the author 


of “Blue Tail Fly” and other books. 
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portunistic, amoral prostitute, as an 
honest woman. He is not wholly dis- 
honest with himself or his friends - 
he freauently admits the existence of 
evidence that reveals the actual char- 
acter of his mistress— yet he cannot 
relinquish his sentimental need to 
project his image of the beloved upon 
Angiolina, and he ends by betraying 
himself and his sister to his impos- 
sible task. 

It is impossible for Brentani to ac- 
cept what he knows to be true: that 
Angiolina, by her nature and circum- 
stances, cannot be honest or faithful. 
He can desire her only if the can con- 
vince himself that he may raise her 
to the level of the ideal with which 
he wishes to immolate himself. As a 
consequence, he neglects his sister and 
cannot feel for others except in terms 
of his romantic obsession. 

His sister, Amalia, lacks an ego, 
romantic or otherwise. She is a plain 
woman whose life consists of a static 
equilibrium of household tasks and a@e- 
votion to her brother. When Brentani 
tells her of his sentimental passion, this 
stasis is disturbed. She cannot identify 
with her brother's love, since her ac- 
ceptance of her homeliness makes: it 
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jects the use of force (and ilegalization # | 
against the communists, even though | 
this rejection is in conflict with his 
previously cited facts, his analysis, ang 9 ] 
his rhetoric. I should add, as a sirila 
example: Rossi, in generalizing, ex. 
plains the advance of communism pri. § ] 
marily in terms of “ideal,” moral and 
cultural factors—with particular streg § , 
on the sins and omissions of non-com. § | 
munist society and individuals. In this J ¢ 
there is no doubt a commendcable® 1 
humility, but it seems logically out @® t 
line with the bulk of his book, wher § ( 
the empirical evidence indicates that § | 
much greater relative weight than he § j 
allows must be assigned to the dealip. 
erate behavior of the communist:—to § 1 
their organizational methods, ‘her 
Soviet resources, their use of oper. and § ¢ 
indirect terror, etc. It was perhansa§ ! 

\ 


mistake to include these final chazters 


( 
in a work which was complete ir its t 
own extraordinary genre without them. ff p 


Professor Kendall and the Yale Uni-§ ¥ 


; ‘ te 

versity Press have done well to aive 
v 
America a chance to read this book. If , 
hope that the chance will be take 5 
f 


difficult for her to imagine herset as 
an object of love; she retreats into an 
unreal affair with one of her brother's 
friends. Her brother hears her speak 
in her sleep of this imagined relatton- 
ghip and tells his friend of it, in an 
insinuating way, to vent pealousy B 


on this man he also suspects of having 
an affair with Angiolina. As a result, 
Amalia takes to drugs and dies m 
delirium. 

Amalia’s death scene is a magnificent 
representation of the inability ofa \ 
sentimental man to accept the realify \ 
of what happens around him. As he 
has throughout the novel, Brentant se PD 
everything that night in terms of his al 
sentimental obsession. His love for his a 
sister, his feelings for his friend, eveng W 
circumstantial details—all are reflected It 
through his single-minded concern with] or 
the problem of whether or not Angiog St 
lina is deceiving him. When his mis §f di 
tress finally absconds with an eg ar 
bezzler, his vision of what he wishedjj fe 













































she could have been remains to bedevil th 
his later vears. th 
‘ T 
{s a Man Grows Older . 
analysis of the sentimental disea® 4 
and an ironic condemnation a 
romantic imagination. Brenta! E 
. an 
capable of accepting Angio of 
cause he must make her into an oo}@ 3; 
that fits his ego need. Anyone or 3 » 
thing that is in any way. no mate hi 
: 3 
how accidentally, related to this si a 
gle gains value in terms of it. # of 
tragedy of Amalia is that she cani™ “ 
be an object of his sentimentality 
she cannot function in terms‘ ‘ 
: for fil In; 
obsession. She does not exist for 4 th 
: : of 
which is a way of saying the 
kills h , , ~ 
cilis her. 
. . . s af 
The prosaic translation rebs the ty 






of much of its irony. The form 
content are vigorous enough. howema 
to give the reader some knowled#! 
one of the last love stories. 
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and Whitman. 
of the gold miners. 





good deal 


left to the westerns: 

In “The Year of Decision” Bernard 

DeVoto paid a handsome tribute to the 

mountain men, the self-reliant hunters 

and trappers who conquered the 

Rockies. Their lives, he said, were the 
stuff of hich epics could be made. 

As a matter of fact, John G. Neihardt 

has been writing epic poetry abeut 

these men for thirty years—his five 
narrative poems were finally brought ° 
together in 1949 under the title, “A 





Cycle of the West’—but with only 
partial success. It was A. B. Guthrie. 
just two 5 s ago, who caught, in 
“The Big S * the epic quality of th 
mountain man 

Now he has turned to the next 
chapter in the winning of the West 
the stors the Oregon trail. “The 
Way West” is a straightforward ac- 


count of the adventures of a wagon 
from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, to the valley of the 
Willamett As any reader of con- 
temporar} -ords will grant, Guthrie’s 
wagon train has an easy time of it 
only a 


train o1 ts pilgrimage 


uple of deaths, only one big 
split-up, fe.s encounters with hostile 





Z “99 ° . =a: » 
Granville Hicks, literary critic and 


novelist, is the author of Small Town. 
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The 





Hermitage House. 184 pp. $3.00. 


While I seemed helpless before them. 
It is a long struggle. Oh, God, a weary 
one!’ has developed enough self-under- 
Standing ¢ say on September 3: ‘I 
didn’t feel the keen sense of inadequacy 


and inses and humiliation and in- 



































feriorit; 1ich I associate with Pa— 
that I have felt a year prior to 
this!” 

Is th rogress” so. self-evident? 
To the nor -analytic, merely human, 
Mind the later quotation, far frem re- 
Vealing greater self-understanding, 
Merely reveals that a year of psycho- 
aMalysis, and the concurrent reading 
Of the y ‘s of Horney, have given 
Bristow Rogers a better grasp of a 
Speciali; cabulary, perhaps bette 
hiding his real self. Other analysts 
Might look for different words as a sigr 
a imp sment; but all would agree 
I app): 12 words as a sign of insight 
: Living i: world of words, and see- 
Ing behay ind actuality only through 
the sinsle. distorted mirror provided by 
the patient, the analyst develops a set 
values in which his patient becomes 
Werything, and the world—including 
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@ profound melancholy tonight; the 


Reviewed by GRANVILLE HICKS 


ment of the West, has in recent years had reiatively little appeal to 
the literary imagination. A century ago Irving and Parkman wrote 
about the West, and it was a potent symbol to Emerson, Thoreau, Melville, 
After the Civil War, Mark Twain and Bret Harte made a 
But then the cowboy became the central 
figure in a vast and enduring popular myth, and the West was pretty much 


Pr SOME REASONS, one of the great American themes, the develop- 


Indians. Quite deliberately, the author’s 
emphasis falls on day-to-day heroism, 
not the more spectacular kinds. He is 
concerned with the quality of the men 
and women who settled the West—the 
mixture of motives that set their feet 
on the weary trail and the kinds of 
strength that carried them through to 
the end. 


Mr. Guthrie does well with his pio- 
neers, and yet this book, like its prede- 
cessor, is a tribute to the mountain 
man. The mountain man of the story, 
Dick Summers, comes over from “The 
Big Sky,” in which he was Boone 
Caudill’s mentor. At the end of that 
book Dick was living in uneasy domes- 
ticity as a Missourisfarmer- 
wore out,” he tells 
Ulysses, “matched with an aged wife. 
But the wife dies at the beginning of 
“The Way West,” and Dick agrees to 
pilot a wagon train to Oregon. It is his 
knowledge, quick thinking, courage, 
and endurance that bring the pioneers 
through their ordeal. Moreover, his 
self-reliance, humor, and common 
sense, his understanding of people, and 
his gift for tolerant, unobtrusive sym- 
pathy make him, simply as a human 
being, the dominant character of the 


‘old and 
Boone, a_ bored 


Reviewed by NATHAN GLAZER 


NJMMING UP A YEAR OF PSYCHOANALYTIC TREATMENT (pre- 
S sented in this book by means of some 170 pages of self-analysis and 

dreams recorded by the patient, and printed together with their inter- 
pretations), the authors write: “The Bristow Rogers who on February 28, 
after approximately five months of analysis, wrote: ‘I am in the grip of 
old symptoms returned, and for a 


all the people the patient knows—can 
go hang, or to their own analysts. 

Knowing nothing of the patient’s fa- 
ther, this analyst encourages the patient 
to hate him; knowing nothing of the pa- 
tient’s girl, the analyst encourages him 
to abandon her, insidiously suggests 
that she (the girl) is exploiting him, 
leads him to treat her as an object pre- 
venting his “free development to 
maturity.” Perhaps he is preventing 
her development? Of course the analyst 
would answer that Bristow Rogers is 
only finding his “truer” feelings, ex- 
pressing a hatred that was_ already 
“there.” But all we know is that at one 
point the hatred was not there and at 
another point it is, and only one of a 
number of possible theories tells us it 
must always have been there. 


x 6 a 


BRISTOW ROGERS, WE WOULD 
all agree, is certainly a neurotic, ex- 
hibiting the classic symptoms of unreal- 
istic and compulsive cogitation. Perhaps 
then the analyst's approach is justified 
by the patient's improvement. But 
what way has Bristow Rogers improved 
(even if ever so slightly, as is admitted) 
in the course of this year? At one point 


In Praise of the Mountain Man 


THE WAY WEST. By A. B. Guthrie, Jr. William Sloane Associates. 340 


novel. He towers above everyone but 
Lije Evans, who emerges as the natural 
leader, of the pioneers, and even Lije’s 
heroic qualities seem to beiong to a 
lower order of virtue. 

“The Way West” is a good novel, 
breathing life into one of the memo- 
rable episodes of the American past 
Like “The Big Sky,” it avoids not 
merely the trappings of historical ro- 
mance but the whole mortuary smell 
of that genre. The people are alive, 
and, like all living people, whatevei 
their period, they seem to be owm 
contemporaries. 

me x * 

YET, GOOD AS IT IS, the book 
makes less of an impression than “The 
3ig Sky.” In part that is because it is 
less unified: the point of view shifts 
from character to character as Guthrie 
shows us all the members of his varie- 
gated party, making the migration 
itself his theme. But part of the ex- 
planation lies in the fact that Guthrie’s 
heart is with the mountain men, not 
with the pioneers. His deepest sym- 
with Caudill, who 
compromise with change, 
and, next, with Dick Summers, who at 
least carries over into the new era the 
virtues of the old. He recognizes the 
greatness of the pioneers and thei: 
importance, but he shares, 
in imagination, Boone Caudill’s regrets. 

“I don’t guess we could help it,” 
Summers says to Boone at the end of 
“The Big Sky.” “There was beaver for 
us and free country and a big way of 
livin’, and everything we done it looks 
like we done against curselves and 
couldn’t do different if we’d knowed. 
We went to get away and to enj’y our- 
but folks was 
bound to foller and beaver to get scarce 
and Injuns to be killed or tamed, and 


pathy is 30one 


refuses to 


historical 


selves free and easy, 


Brotherhood of Neurotics 


BRiSTO‘\” ROGERS, AMERICAN NEGRO: A Psychoanalytic Case His- 
tory. By Else P. Hillpern, Edmund P. Hillpern and Irving A. Spaulding. 


he says “I suspect the origin is in my 
childhood.” Bravo! says the analyst. 
Many other times the interpreters of the 
case record insert footnotes (they start 
halfway through the book) at similarly 
banal passages which they claim in- 
dicate improvement. At no time is the 
patient’s behavior examined or taken 
very seriously. It is considered as im- 
portant, as valid a sign of “improve- 
ment,” that he freely express, in a 
dream, his hatred of his father or some 
trivial attitude toward his analyst, as 
that he do something in his real life. 
And the analyst seems to preserve a 
truly Olympian calm over her patient 
throwing up a job as an engineer to go 
back to school to become a psychologist 
—from the evidence in this book, a 
really inept choice. and one it would 
seem directly influenced by his analysis 
This bock is one of the very few 
they can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand—in which analysts allow us to 
see, in some detail, just what their role 
is—giving us more than brief case 
histories emphasizing claimed thera- 
peutic results or theoretical points in 
one or another psychoanalytic system. 
Both therapy and theory are usually 
written about so generally as to be im- 
mune to scientific appraisal. The fuller 
record presented in this book does not 
inspire confidence. Perhaps what we 
have here is a particularly bad example 
of psychoanalytic work; but even if it 
is bad, there is no evidence that it is 
rare. It suggests a thought that should 
have been obvious at the beginning 
only the understanding, the humane 


+ 


the sympatneti« n 


short, the wise 
should take it upon themselves to give 
advice to thir fellow-men (whatever the 


rigmarole with which it is disguised, 


all the time the country gettin’ safer 
and better known.” He goes on, pre- 
dicting his role in “The Way West”: 
“We ain’t seen the end of it yet, Boone 
not to what the mountain man does 
against hisself. Next thing is to hire 
out for guides and take parties acrost 
and sp’ile the country more.” 

After Dick has brought the wagon 
train safely to Oregon in “The Way 
West,” he turns back to the mountains 
Lije Evans tries to dissuade him, tell- 
ing him he could be an important man 
in Oregon. “It ain’t importance that 
I'm after,’ Dick says, and he slips 
away in the early morning so thai 
there can be no further arguments. 
Lije, obviously, is going to be an im- 
portant man in the new settlement. He 
has found himself in the course of the 
long ordeal, and Oregon will give full 
play to his newly discovered qualities. 
He is a good man, wiser than Dick and 
a more useful citizen, but Guthrie, 
perhaps in spite of himself, has made 
Dick the more attractive figure. 

This bias of Guthrie’s has something 
to do with the special quality of “The 
Big Sky” and of many passages in 
“The Way West.” By temperament, [ 
take it, he is a mountain man. One 
could drag in such generalities as “the 
revolt against civilization,” and argue 
whether such an attitude is good or 
bad, but the important thing is that 
it is good for the purposes of Mr 
Guthrie’s novel. What the mountain 
man symbolizes has been an important 
part of the American experience— 
“free country and a big way of livin’,” 
as Dick Summers puts it, self-reliance 
the escape from traditions and con- 
ventions, the closeness to nature. Tem- 
perament as well as training has given 
Guthrie the ability to make us aware 
of part of our heritage. 


this is what a good part of any analysis 
is), and there is no reason to believe 
that there are more such among those 
doctors wlfo want to go into psycho 
analysis than among other groups of 
men. Of course, the analysts claim that 
the issue of wisdom is not involved; 
that training makes them healers and 
doctors, working in the light of science, 
whatever the raw human material 
which undergoes the training. On this 
score, I can only say that they have 
not yet presented the evidence, and this 
book does not help convince me. 


BESIDES THIS UNIMPRESSIVE re. 
cord of the psychoanalyst at work, 
Bristow Rogers gives us a brief glimpse 
of a stratum of Negro life that has been 
almost untouched by psychologists and 


sociologists, who’ have been far more 
concerned with the Negroes as a gen- 
eral social problem than as a people 
who, as individuals, can become as 
neurotic as the next man. Strangely 
enough, this book is a rather more ef- 
fective—though unconscious—argument 
for the brotherhood of man than dis- 
cussions of the Negro problem as such, 
for this Negro neurotic is uncannily like 
all the neurotics we know. Perhaps only 
the normal express the characteristics 
of their group or nation; and the neu- 
rotics, like the briiliant, form an in- 
dependent nation testifying to our com- 
mon humanity. ‘ 


The social reality of Bristow Rogers’ 
life is unfortunefely only glimpsed. The 
authors, who guided the writing of the 
record, and edited it, are far more inter- 
ested in the dream: in a field where 
published, even these 


so little has bee: 
] and suggestive. 


glimpses are interesting 
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Tribute to Normalcy 


PETER COOPER: Citizen of New York. By Edward C. Mack. Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. 432 pp. $5.00 


Dear Fellow Reader: 


DR. JOHN DEWEY writes... , 


ae. 


I write this letter because of my respect for THE NEW 
LEADER and all that it stands for. 


Pala) 4) a) 4) d)d.4) 


Reviewed by MORRIS FREEDMAN 
HIS IS A REMARKABLE BOOK in a number of ways. First of all 


it gives an especially convincing portrait (all the more so because it is 
not idealized) of a generally neglected but important 19th century 
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Few papers in our time have done so much so con- 
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sistently for American liberalism. In a few months, we will : 
celebrate the 25th Anniversary of its useful life in the 
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WDefense League 
“WAsks Funds 


From ROWLAND WATTS 
National Secretary, 
Workers Defense League 


4 
Tuis Christmas the Prisoners Aid 
Bureau of the Workers Defense League 
again plans to send gifts of cash to 


Mm men imprisoned because of labor ac 
i tivity, color, and_ conscience. The 
} money will not only enable them to 
i buy cigarettes, candy, and other items 
j but, ore important, let them know 

fhat we on the outside have not for- 


gotten them. 

Last year we were able to send ten 
dollars apiece and in some cases books, 
as well, to sixteen men in federal, state, 
and local prisons. They included three 
members of the Seafarers International 
Union-AFL doing life in Maryland on 
tharges growing out of the 1946 sea- 
men’s strike in Baltimore; Negro sol- 


me 


diers unjustly courtmartialed because 
of their color; and conscientious ob- 
jectors sentenced under the 1948 draft 
miaw. This year we again want to re- 
— member such men and also Clarence 
Jackson, whose extradition to Georgia 
js now being fought by the League. 


Christmas is the hardest of all times 
to be in prison. Readers of The New 
Leader can help these men bear their 
separation from family and friends in 
the approaching season by sending a 
theck or postal note, payable to Dr. 

mGeorge S. Counts, the Prisoners Aid 
mBureau, Workers Defense League, 112 
East 19 Street, New York 3, New York. 


| 








Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of point of 
¢iew. This is your department —let’s hear from you. Far space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 








Economic Unity Wont Solve 
All Europe's Problems 


From J. P. M. MILLAR 


General Secretary, National ¢ 


ouncil of Labour Colleges 


N A RECENT ARTICLE William Henry Chamberlin suggests that we 
j in Europe are too half-hearted in pushing ahead with the idea of the 
economic unity of Western Europe. A lot of Americans seem to imagine 
that economic unity would solve our problems. They look at the American 
map and look at the European map and say what we did in America 


surely the Europeans could do with 
almost equal ease. I am afraid that is 
far from the truth. 

The Americans evolved their unity 
in a new country where things were 
just developing. In Europe the position 
is infinitely more difficult. While there 
is no harm in Americans constantly 
telling us to get on with the job—and 
many of us are anxious to get on with 
the job—it is likely to be a very slow 
and difficult process unless a dictator 
takes a hand! 

A second point I would like to make 
is that many Americans appear to 
think that Western Europe’s troubles 
over supplies of food and raw materials 
and such problems as the dollar gap 
would be solved if we had Western 
European economic unity. Here again 
the vast difference between Western 
Europe and the United States seems to 





(Continued from Page Three) 


costs are up, they are getting ready 
to bilk the public again. 

“We earnestly request the joint 
committee [House-Senate Economic 
Committee] to look into this scan- 
dalous situation. After all, it is less 
than three months since a Federal 
fact-finding board concluded that in 
the light of the tremendous steel 
profits, price reductions—not in- 
creases— were in order.” 


— ot 


- To this Senator O’Mahoney replied 

at “the profit records of the steel 

Mdustry indicate that an _ increase 
——— Mn the price of steel at this time 

Would be absolutely out of line. It 

fitterly overlooks the public interest, 

mecause the steel industry produces a 
asic commodity which affects the 
prices of every other commodity.” 
















Agreeing that freight rates have 
isen, Kassolow countered with the 
bbservation that this cost increase to 
J.S. Steel has been offset several times 
by the drop in scrap prices alone. 


A SPOKESMAN for CIO Steel 
Workers President Philip Murray got 
Into the fracas by implying that U.S. 
Steel is attempting to evade the recom- 
Mendations of the President’s fact- 
finding board in passing the pension 
aid insurance costs of the company to 
€ public, whereas the board clearly 
had found that the company’s profit 
Position was such that it should pay 
Mor these costs out of its profits. In 
———— ort, U.S. Steel, having been forced 
BO accept the pension and insurance 
fommendations, is now trying to 
Make it a means of seeking even highe: 
ofits 

The President’s three-man board, in 
e«commending pensions and insurance 





ry or Mpens to be financed by the companies, 
7 id a fourth-round wage increase in 
mhe steel] industry would be damaging 

b the economiy. The board added, 

——— #rever, that “there ild appear to 





justification for the union to renew 
demand for larger participation in 
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Rise in Steel Prices 


the industry’s income” if prices were 
raised. 

The union dropped its wage demands 
on the basis of the board’s report. 
Whether it will now renew its wage 
demands, in line with the justification 
for such renewal in the language of 
the board itself, has been answered in 
the negative by spokesmen for Murray. 

The present contracts will not be re- 
opened before next November, the 
spokesman said, although there was 
an instantaneous reaction from the 
rank-and-file to the price increase an- 
nouncement which could have precipi- 
tated such new wage demands. 

The effect of Murray’s stand-pat po- 
sition on the present union contract is 
to leave U.S. Steel standing alone in 
public obloquy once more; which is 
perhaps one more indication that 
Murray is a better reader of public 
sentiment than Benjamin Fairless. 


SDF News 


NATIONAL 

National Referendum on Unity be- 
tween the S.D.F and S.P.: Secretaries 
of locals and branches must send in 
their reports on ballots by Jan. 1 to 
National Office, S.D.F.: Room _ 200, 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
... August Claessens will be in Miami, 
Florida, from Dec. 21 to Jan. 12. He 
will speak at meeting for I.L.G.W.U. 
and other unions, at colleges, S.D.F. and 
Workmen’s Circle meetings. He also 
will speak for the Workmen’s Circle 
in Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 15. 

NEW YORK CITY 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD. No program on Dec. 25 and 
Jan. 1 because of holidays. Next pro- 
gram Jan. 8: “Prospects for Social 
Democracy in 1950.”. Speakers: Alger- 
non Lee and Meyer Levenstein. . 
Showing of Film of Hamburg, Ger- 
many. Watch for date, place, etc., in 
this column. 


be overlooked. The United States pro- 
duces the overwhelming proportion of 
the things she needs in the way of 
food and raw materials, I understand. 
The position in Western Europe is 
vastly different. We are dependent 
now, and will continue to be de- 
pendent so far as the eye can see, on 
vast imports of food and raw materials 
from outside Europe. Because Western 
Europe is far from self-sufficing eco- 
nomic unification would not achieve 
the same results as economic unifica- 
tion achieves in the States. 
Tillicoultry, Scotland. 
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Asks UN Trusteeship, Then 


Diaperologists 
Rapped Again 


From J. ANTHONY MARCUS 


You DESERVE much credit for hav- 
ng focused attention upon the stupid 
indings of a group in Columbia univer- 
sity under the guidance of a Britisher 
named Geoffrey Gorer about the culturs 
¥ the Russian people and its reasons. 
Mr. Dallin has done a magnificent job, 
and it has inspired me to write to the 
Secretary of Defense the following 
letter: 

Hon, Louis A. Johnson, 

Secretary of Defense, 
Pentagon Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
My dear Secretary Johnson: 


The enclosed article by Mr. David 
J. Dallin, author of Slave Labor in the 
U.S.S.R.,is worthy of your careful 
consideration. 

It is most regrettable that a project 
of such importance was entrusted to 
people who had never been in the 
Soviet Union and who do not even 
know the Russian language. It is the 
old story of letting shoemakers bake 
pies and bakers mend shoes. If this 
had been « privately financed project, 
it would have been bad enough. But 
being a U. S. Government project, 
it is certain to be worth a hundred 
divisions to Stalin. He will surely 
know how to make use of it in order 
to bolster his tottering rule. It will 
alienate the tens of millions of Rus- 
sians who have been looking to us for 
light of understanding. 

It would seem to me that in view 
of the circumstances, the entire crew 
should be fired and their stupid work 
fully repudiated. It would not Sur- 
prise me to see this aired on Capitol 
Hill, unless something is done quickly. 


New York. 


Independence for Formosa 


From MONTGOMERY M. GREEN 
HERE IS MUCH CONTROVERSY of late as to what should be done 


by this and other countries about the Island of Formosa. I am 

puzzled that neither Mr. Acheson, nor any of the other Foreign 
Secretaries, seem to have thought of consulting the wishes of the Formosan 
people as to the disposition of the island. 


’ 


“Self-determination of peoples” has 
been an internationally popular con- 
cept ever since it was formulated by 
Woodrow Wilson. (True enough, it was 
Ss ewhat lost sight of during the 
poker table vodka sessions at Yalta 
and other such smoke filled room con- 
ferences.) Why not give the Formosans 
a chance? 

Here is this island inhabited by some 
six million people speaking their own 
Janguage, that has been kicked around 
for over half a century, to pursue it no 
further back. The island and its in- 
habitants were ceded by China to Japan 
in 1895 at the point of naval guns. It 
was re-occupied by the Nationalist 
Chinese in 1945 after the United States 
had beaten Japan into unconditional 
surender. Nobody consulted the For- 
mosans about all this. 

Now the Nationalists are disintegrat- 
ing, the Chinese Reds are rampant, and 
the U. S. State Department, which still 
officially is in charge of the island’s 
destiny (as Japanese territory) . until 
a peace treaty is signed with Japan, 
says it is not prepared to bother about 
the fate of Formosa. 

I say let’s get the United Nations to 
take over this orphan island and hold 
a plebiscite. It should give Formosans 
their own choice between Chiang, Mao, 
and Independence. Since the island is 
officially conquered Japanese territory 


to which Japan never had any legiti- 
mate claim, I suggest that the Inde- 
pendence offer should be made to the 
Formosans with a time limit, say 20 
years during which they could be 
trained for self-government while 
“waiting for the dust to settle.’ The 
United States, which is officially re- 
sponsible for the island until a Japanese 
peace treaty can be signed, should be 
given a trusteeship over the island for 
that period. 

Obviously the Formosans are not 
ready to form a successful independent 
government of their own immediately. 
They have been kept in a backward 
state by foreign oppressors for more 
than a half century. On the other hand, 
if they should happen not to like the 
idea of a U. S. mandate they would be 
free to vote for Mao or Chiang. Per- 
sonally I have not been to Formosa, 
but I have never heard anything about 
the Formosans that leads me to think 
they would be the first national group 
in world history to democratically elect 
a Communist government. 

Naturally, the United States could not 
support such a plebescite proposal while 
it still recognizes Chiang’s Nationalists. 
But if and when this country withdraws 
recognition from the Nationalists why 
not give the Formosan people their 
chance before the United Nations? 
Havre de Grace, Md, 
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(Continued from Page One) 
“American Negroes, and especially 
the NAACP, cannot forget this.” 
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Civil Rights Congre 
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New York City, 
NAACP 
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delivered 


Heard On the 


Left column predicted, on November 
26, that J. H. Oldenbroek would be- 


come the General Secretary and 
Brussels the headquarters of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. | 

He spoke with regret of t) 
International Transport W Ft 
ration, to hich | | ven al 

(Continued from Pace Five) 
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Ben-Gurio flect u { t 
typical of the Israel ecially of that 
generation hich « e to Palest 
during the first decade of the presen 
entury and fashioned its characte 
They are different from all other J¢ 
n the wi 

Weizmann the f t present 
tive of that generation of East Europe 
Jews who steeped themselve in T 
ulture of the West and produced a1 
nteresting, richly flavored blend. Ben- 
Gurion, though probably as good 
scholar, has none of Weizmann’s polish 
and suave urbanity and none, abso 
lutely none, of Weizmann’s humor. Ben 
Gurion is a rugged man, a humorle 
man 

When an apocryphal siory pub 

. 
(Continued from Page Seven) 

llots, the nnounced that 70 perce 
had vot Communist Hilldeb 
underground knew that not more than 
30 percent voted Yes. 

RAINER HILLDEBRAND live th 
his wife and a small son in house 
now guarded night and d Constantly 
he and his ociat re threatened 
One plot on life last June nearly 
succeeded. Four men were arrested in 
a Soviet-licensed car near his home 
One confessed that they planned to run 
Hilldebrand down as he approached 
on his bicycle, and rush him to the 
MVD headquarte in the Soviet secto 
# Berlin. By chan Rainer decided 
to work at home that morning. 

Relentlessly, the Group pushe 
program. Dr. Hilldebrand addressed an 
14 


are taking steps to establish rigid 
criteria for accreditation of delegates 
No delegate who is connected with a 


Communist or Communist front organ- 
will accredited, The New 
Leader is reliably informed. As one 
Mobilization leader has put it: 


ization be 


“We'd rather have fewer delegates. 
but know they are bona fide, than 
have a huge outpouring among which 
there may be Communists.” 

To forewarn all organizations partici- 
pating in the Mobilization, the national 
will disseminate a letter setting 
detail the exact line of ap- 
to be taken to insure exclusion 


the Washington 


leaders 
forth 
proach 
of 
demonstration. 
Meanwhile, 


In 


Communists from 


the Dixiecrats have also 
been moving to frustrate the National 
Civil Rights campaign. Senator Spark 
of Alabama, evidently 


man speaking 


Dixiecrat bloc, has announced 
would lead a fight to hold up 
Fair Deal program if FEPC 
similar 


for the 
that he 
the entire 
and 

upon. 


measures were insisted 

In reply, Mobilization leaders declare 
they will press with all their vigor for 
the following ten-point program: 
. Establishment of an FEPC, 
- Abolition of the polltax. 
- Anti-lynch legislation. 

4. Prohibition of segregation 
transportation facilities. 

5. Home rule for the District of 
Columbia. 

6. Establishment of a permanent 
commission on civil rights. 

7. Statehood for Hawaii 
Alaska. 

8. Elimination of racial barriers to 
naturalization. 

8. Settlement of Japanese-Amer- 
ican evacuation | claims. 


Qonre 


in 


and 


| Rights Mobilization Set | 


* 


10. Strengthening of existing ciyjj 
rights laws. 


Mobilization leaders are aware that 
not alone must the Sparkmans and the 
Communists be fought on the ciyy 
rights issue. As one of their handily 
points out: 

“Responsibility for this shocking rete 


ord [of failure to enact civil -righ 
legislation] does not lie with Souther 
members of Congress alone. There js 
and always has been a sufficient mg. 
jority outside the South to enact any 
civil rights bill—if there were sufficient 
determination to do so.” 

Civil rights organizations, in launehe 
ing a three-day drive in Washingten 
next month, hope primarily to instil] 
‘sufficient determination” in the Senate 
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lished in a New York magazine, ac- 
cording to which Ben-Gurion re- 
fused the crown of Israel because he 
did not want to be “King David 
the Second,” was brought to the 
Premier's attention, he was puzzled. 

“I never said it,” was his simpie 
comment, 

To the peal of laughter greeting his 
words, he countered with: 

“What's funny about it?” 
Ben-Gui 


As a speaker, ion does no 
hold a candle to Abba Hillel Silver or 
the late Stephen Wise of America 
American audiences used to be bored 
by Ben-Gurion’s speeches, just as an 
Israeli audience is left cold by Silver’ 
uistrionics. Even by Israeli standards 
nd tastes, Ben-Gurion is hardly a good 
peaker. At that fateful meeting in 
Tel-Aviv on May 9, Israel Galili, who 
followed Ben-Gurion as the speak« 
delivered a better address and received 
a far greater ovation. Galili was then 
Deputy Minister of Defense. As I sat 
t that meeting, judgins t by 


The Man the Russians 





noted author, Thor 
to 
while 


pen letter to the 


Mann, asking him investigate cor 


entration camps Visiting the 


Soviet zone. A protest was sent to the 
Paris Conference of Foreign Minist: 
ist May, signed by 30 former concen 
tration camp inmates, calling for an 
investigation of camp conditions, am- 
nesty for younger prisoners, mail privi 
leges for others, and public trials for 
ll. These activities called forth the 
public wrath of Soviet Foreign Min- 
ter Vi nsky, gaining further wide 
yublicity for Hilldebrand’s Fighters for 


Freedom. 
Dr 


nih ~ 
sullicient 


Hilldebrand believes that if ¢ 
by the 
majority ol 
zone will never sup- 
puppet government. 
is running out,” he 


iven 
encouragement west- 


Ger- 


rn democracies, a 
Soviet 
Russian 


time 


} 


mans in the 
port the 


“But 


William Green 
The Executive 
members includes one 
three from Asia and the 
Middle East, one from Australasia, two 
Britain, five the rest of 
Europe, two from Latin America, four 
from North America, one the 
West Indies, and the General Secretary. 
The seat for Australasia remains vacant 
pending the affilation of the Australian 
ind New Zealand movement 

xpected within the cc 

the real 
ere disposed to 
which the 
he struggle. It1 


presidents include 
Philip ~ tas 
Board of twenty 
from Africa, 


vice 
and 


from trom 


from 


laboi 
yming yea 

No one 
underrate the re 
WFTU thro 
well-entrenched in 


Now work begins 


can 


American standards, I expected Galili 
to win over Ben-Gurion in any popula 
ontest. And yet, the Israelis elected 
Ben-Gurion as their leader, while Galili 

today merel iother Leftist me 
ber of the Knesset Assembly) 


BEN-GURION IS NOT as popular 
among the people as Moshe Shertok 
(Sharrett) or Golda Myerson. In his 


personal relationships he lacks the feel 


for warm friendship, for the personal 
touch. He is an irreligious mystic 
whose gaze is always turned inwards, 
upon his own ideas. Yet he has an 
uneamny talent for sensing the mood 
of his people, as he showed during the 
dramatic weeks of May 1948, and he 


has a host of supporters who are per- 
sonally loyal to him. 


3en-Gurion is a socialist who pas- 
ionately believes that the destiny of 
his country is not only to gather in the 


Jews and give them a healthy national 


Profile of David Ben-Gurion 





majority which represents states out 
side the South, and which can enact 4 
civil rights program. 

——i 
crucial areas of the world. has fanatical 
followers everywhere, and can draw 
upon financial resources of a magnitude 
not available to the free trade unions, 
The challenge which faces the Interna: 
tional Confederation of Free ‘Trade 
Unions is that of proving by its actions 
that bread with freedom, economi¢ 
security with political democracy, can 
be made a compelling gospel to which 
the workers of the world will rally in 
their millions. And—make no take 
ibout it—success or failure depends 
Mainly on the enthusiasm and per- 
manence of the support which the 
American trade union movement gives 
to organized free labor in the world. 

f ut ilso to ‘ live ‘ 1 Ol 
al justice contained In its libertarian 
ag ocrati iorm. He IS t ngly P 
an and believes in the great histo 
sion of his party, Mapai. As e So- 
ialist Prime Minister who heads a 
coalition cabinet and who must face 
the necessity for making far-reaching 
concessions to foreign investors, Ben- 
Gurion dreads the fate of the fate 


Ramsay Macdonald. But the 
bilities of at the age of sixty- 
four, seem to-have endowed him «with 
new strength and new abilities. He has 
already better speaker and 
a better He is less erratit 
than he used to be and, though he he 
been working harder than ever, he has 
developed a clearer, more comprehent 





office, 


become a 
statesman. 


sive conception of the problems and 


potentialities of his country than h@ 
has ever had before. Despite his stub: 
born nature, he has an unusual talent 
for learning from his own mistakes and 
correcting them. 


Fear Most in Germany 





° with 
warns. “We learned in Poland, Ru- yf truth in every pos wit 
mania and other eastern countries the look of a crusade aves, 
that the time to fight a Communist Hilldebrand told me, “It was a greé 
regime is before it becomes en- Fichter for Humanity who said, ¥é 
trenched. shall know the truth, and the ‘ruth 
The Kampfgruppe uses its weapons shall make you free.’” 

a 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL.OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet No. L.-62 


NOW IN OUR 
76th YEAR 
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NEW HOLIDAY SH 





At Paramount and 
Rivoli Theatres 





Hedy Lamarr is “Delilah” in Par- 
lamourts new technicolor “Sam- 
son end Delilah,” which is play- 
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iraw 
tude 
ions, 
™ma- 
‘rade 
tions 
omic 

can 
hich 
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take 


ends 


stub: 
talent 
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ing at two theatres. 





““SAMSON AND DELILAH” 
OPENS AT PARAMOUNT 


The 


and 
Delilah” at the Paramount marks 


showing of “Samson 
the fourteenth anniversary of that 
theatre’s screen and band show 
Case 
crestra is the in-person attraction, 
|}complementing the showing of 
|the DeMille film, which now 


| policy Russ and his or- 


is 


ee | 
simultaneously at the Rivoli Thea- 


as well. 


The band show policy at 
Paramount started Christmas Day, 
1935, after the theatre for 
months had been operated as a 
straight film house, which policy 
ushered in with another 
DeMille film, “Cleopatra.” For 
the opening of that film the thea- 
tre was closed several days un- 
dergoing alterations. The Para- 
mount will close Wednesday until 
premiere time of 8:30 p. m. 


ti 
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The Holiday Show of the’ Ages! 
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VIC DAMONE heading up the Roxy Xmas Party! 
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CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 





ssociotio 


present in c 
) LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


. MARY __EZIO 
| MARTIN - PINZA 


fn A New Musical Play 


Sout Pi 


»  tyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
GSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
\ Aéapted trom JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 


) Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
' . Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
~cenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
P} with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B'way 


Eves. 8:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 





Coal Be De Nlles 
masterpiece 












and 


Delilah 


Coli ¥ by 


Cy, s 
SCOhN« COP 
starring 


HEDY LAMARR - VICTOR MATURE | 
SANDERS ~ ANGELA LANSBURY 
HENRY WILCOXON 
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Phas. swieiey TEMPLE carey FITZGERALD © 


NEXT ATTRACTION “JOLSON SINGS AGAIN® 


LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 





FABIAN S 
BROOKLYN 


TRAND Eau 


FULTON & ROCKWELL - NE 8-6000° 


EVELYN KEYES - WILLARD PARKER - LARRY PARKS - E06. BUCHANAN 


‘RENEGADZES — 


COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 


‘The DESPERADOES 


RAKDOLPH SCOTT - GLENN FORD - CLAIRE TREVOR 
LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 
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| Teneo POWER, ORSON 
WELLES AND WANDA HENDRIX 
| HEAD THE CAST IN NEW FILM 


| The special 2 ‘entury-Fox | : 
The special 20th Century-Fox | Street and Lexington Avenue, is 
Seon | currently 


Welles and Wanda Hendrix, will | ; ; ae 
: eae _..|aration for the launching of its 
| have a gala premiere at the Roxy Lecmee ites sicitiin Yelietk ent Sime 
| Theatre the evening of Thursday | soap : 


{ . ” 
| production of “Prince of Foxes, 
|starring Tyrone Power, 





| (Dec. 22nd) for the benefit of the 


| United Hospital Fund with per- | 


sonalities of the entertainment of 
the world, and dignitaries of so- 


Regular performances of “Prince 
|} of Foxes” and the Roxy’s holiday 
show start Friday morning (Dec. 


| 23rd), with the doors opening. at 


19:30 a. m. The new show will 
| headline Vic Damone. 
“Prince of Foxes,” filmed on 


| actual location in Italy, and three | 


} years in the making with a cast 
of 50,000, was adopted from Sam- 
;uel Shellabarger’s best selling 
novel of the same name. 


In addition to Vic Damone, the 

colorful holiday show will feature 
Buster Shaver with Olive, George 
and Richard, John and Rene 
| Arnaut, the Gae Foster Roxyettes 
| and Escorts in spécial seasonal 
production numbers, H. Leopold 
| Spitalny’s Choral Ensemble, and 
the Roxy Theatre Orchestra. 


“ADAM'S RIB” 
NEW CAPITOL FILM 

The happiest show of the 
vear, featuring Spencer Tracy and 
Katharine Hepburn in MGM’s 


“Adam's Rib” on screen, and 
‘Eddy Duchin and his Orchestra, 
Tony and Sally De Marco and 
Mitzi Green on stage, comes to 


ithe Capitol Theatre on Christmas 
Day, Sunday, December 25th. 

“Adam‘s Rib” a story of an 
assistant district attorney and his 
lawyer wife who are ideally mar- 
ried until they face one another 
legal opponents across the 
courtroom. The story was espe- 
cially written for Tracy and Miss 
Hepburn by Ruth Gordon and 
Garson Kanin, author of Broad- 
way’s uproarious “Born Yester- 
day.” 

Set against a New York back- 
ground, “Adam’s Rib” takes its 
{audiences on the city’s subways, 
through its courthouses, 
apartments, parks 


IS 


as 


and highways. 


An additional highlight is the 
song, “Farewell, Amanda,” writ- 
ten especially for the picture by 


Cole Porte: 

















OLIVIA DE HAVILLAND 
MONTGOMERY CLIFT 
RALPH RICHARDSON 


in William Wyler’s - 


‘The. 
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Co-feature 


| “BLONDHE HITS THE JACKPOT” 
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| THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
|] tre parties to do so through 
|] Bernard Feinman, Manager 
|| of the NEW LEADER THE- 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C. 











OWS AT ROXY AND CAPITOL 


|GRAMERCY THEATRE TO 
|LAUNCH NEW FILM POLICY 


{single features and outstanding 
and unusual short films. | 
The Gramercy will join the 


, ean ; is + s “ee - 
|ciety and politics in attendance. | Sutton, Art and 8th Street Thea- 


| 
the | 


| lined up to launch the Gramercy’s 
'new policy are “Passport to Pim- 


prisons, |" 










Betty Field 


The Theatre, 23rd 





Gramercy 
undergoing complete 


and extensive alterations in prep- 


ture the presentation of selected 


tres, thereby becoming the fourth | 
in a chain of New York theatres 
long established as showcases for 
top Hollywood films and the best 
of the foreign film imports. 

A few of the outstanding films 


lico,” “Major Barbara,” “Quartet,” Starring in Garson Kanin’s new 
“Dolwyn,” “Devil in the Flesh” play “The Rat Race” at the 
and “Saints and Sinners.” Barrymore Theatre. 


F OVER 


WHEN THEY 
WHO NEAR 
THE PANTS. 


HERMON 
UFF YOURS! 


COMING TO THE 
CAPITOL 
CHRISTMAS DAY 4x 
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Plus Gala Holiday Stage Show! 


EDDY TONY & SALLY 
DUCHIN & Orch. * De MARCO 
mitzi GREEN 





The 
Intimate 
Inside Story 
of New York’s 
Cafe Society! 


M-G-M presents 
BARBARA 


STANWYCK _ 


JAMES 


MASON 


VAN 


HEFLIN 


GARDNER 
“FAST SIDE, Wiest SIDE” 


CYD CHARISSE + NANCY DAVIS - GALE SONDERGAARD 
A MERVYN LEROY PRODUCTION 


Screen Play by Isobel Lennart * Based on the Novel by Marcia Davenport 
Directed by MERVYN LEROY Produced by VOLDEMAR VETLUGUIN 


Loew's 


TATE 


B’way at 45th St. 




















GALA WORLD PREMIERE 


THURSDAY EVENING 
DOORS OPEN 7:45 P.M. 


UNVUTUTTHVUUUTOUUE TUE UROL eeS 
BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS SEALS NOW 
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Popular Prices 
Continuous Performances 
Late Show Nightly 
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Uncle Santa 


~HE SEASON OF MERRIMENT is at 


and throughout the world 


will are exchanging best wishes for 


hand 
men of good 


peace 


on earth. It is characteristic of humanity that 


it nourishes such hopeful sentiments in the 
midst of dark troubles. It proves that we have 
more confidence in our capacity to live than we 


usually give ourselves credit for 


have 


The American people 
omething to about this Christmas 
Western 
two years communism has lost its key 
in Norway 
and Iceland: its 
though still 
it remains negligible as 
Tito ha 


ejoice 
Europe at communist ebbtide. Wit 
Denmark, Finland) 
power in France and 
substantial, is waning; 
before Perhaps n 


far-reachin: cracked the 
around Eastern Ff 


The Marshall Plan wa the 


rope 








enabled Europeans to heave back the Con 
munist juggernaut. Economically resuscitated 
they have started the long trek alony the roa 
to political health Man. n America once 
ttacked ERP as the foolish extravagance of 

Santa Clau but what may have appeared t 
be gratultou iving has turned out to be a selt 
vestowed blessin Can anyone visualize wha 
this Christmas would have been like with Stal 

poised on the Atlantic? 

BUT OUR SATISFACTION at the b dont 
in Europe must sour when we contemplate 
Asia. Evidence mounts that the Communisi 
onquest of China will shatter mort than the 
Kuomintang. With Mao’s troops straining 
the gates of Indo-China, the French puppet 
Bao Dai could conceivably ive way to the 
Soviet puppet Ho Ch h Minh The Dutch 
happily, have conceded the Indonesians thei: 
ight to independence, but full democracy re 
mains to be realized. The Burmese Union 
riven by Karen demands for autonomy, and 1 
scarcely a Burma Road away from Mao's 
Chinese armies. In Malaya the British musi 

’ contend with revived Communist uerril] 

x activtii All that tands between Stalin ar 
complete domination of Southeast Asia is 
young India unable vet to walk firmly, and 
Weste nin pel ailism 1 pins it la 1 

Asi l ) Lhe CG tl 

iwn ol a \ \ mbdIe¢ t ti 

rey i ( We « ne 

light \ i cle! 
plat I \ ( 

Ma | Plas \ t t | l€ 
l edi é A é once ( lle 
upon to ao le ¢ Unel Santa to ag rrow 

crude term ut Sam acting Santa, 1rope 


proved, helps himself while helping others. 





given themselves 


cl 
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positions 
Austria, Belgium 

Italy 
Britain 
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Kremlin wall 
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Where the News Ends 


stracism and Exposure } 


By William Henry Chamberlin 





] HAVE RECENTLY BEEN READING an 





almost painfully vivid and realistic 

hand description of the Soviet slave 

t one of its victin Viadimir | 
a Russian student who wa denounced to the 
VD ealo woman and served six years 
in I of Eastern Siberia. He was 


fortunate enough to escape from the Soviet 


Union during the war and i 
now teaching at Yale. 
familiar 





tells a 
preliminary im- 
prisonment, farcical trial, foul 


Petrov 


tory iong 


and fetid 
sime of overwork and under- 
beating and torture, 
against a background ot 
fierce cold in a savage, rug- 
ged country. About the only 
atrocity one might have ex- 
Nazi concentration camp that was 


prison cars, a re- 


feeding, 











pected in 
absent in Eastern Siberia was the gas chamber. 
And swift death by gas would have been wel- 
comed as humane relief by many of the slave 


Suicides, according to Petrov’s ac- 
count, are almost as numerous as executions. 
What happens to women under this system 
would shame a society of savages. As Petrov 


laborers. 


writes: 

‘The fate ‘of a woman fallen into the hands 
of the NKVD is a terrible one, particularly if 
{t is a rare investigator who 
does not take advantage of the helplessness of 
the woman who falls into his hands. And the 
situation in prison is beyond description: from 
the superior prison officials to the last guard, 
down to the chef in the prison kitchen, every- 
one has an inviolate right to pick and choose 


she is young 


any woman prisoner he likes. 
No one will ever 
and if she resists she 


“Resistance is impossible. 


come to the woman’s aid, 


is simply raped. There is no one to whom she 


can complain 


‘The same conditions prevail in the concen- 


tration camps . The fate of a woman in a 
All the officials, 
From time to 


‘hange their concubines 


camp is the worst imaginable. 


great and small, have harems. 
. sometimes 


another by 


time they ex 


take them away from one 
ille ral means, 


No wonder the 


legal or 
or lose them at cards and on bets.’ 
Soviet 
mitted an independent observer to its concen- 


regime has never ad- 


tration camps 
The book is Soviet Gold, 
(Farrar and Strauss, New 


by Vladimir Petrov 
York. $4.00) 





c-4 
The Army has adopted a new and 
superior field ration called “C-4.” 
One novel feature of the packets is 
the inclusion of plastic spoons, which 

may be thrown away after use. 
—News Item. 


On the field of juture battle 
When the “ctory is won 
And the guns have ceased to rattle 
And the fighting all is done 
What will glint—what tragic trifles 
Neath the sun of future noons? 
Shai of shattered swords and 
fles? 
\ ( carde plast spoons 


THE 20th CENTURY 
What dreams near true, what hopes 
about to own, 
What chances unexampled, vast! 
The greatest century the world has 
known, 
Or else its last. 


Richard Armour. 

















FAMILIAR as Petrov’s story is, and con 
firmed by many accounts of others who have 
passed through similar experiences, the im paet 
on the heart and conscience and sense of hu- 
manity and decency of the Western world seems 
disappointingly slight. One can think of many 
injustices, all infinitely less in magnitud , SOme 
positively trivial by comparison, that hall at- 
tracted far more publicity and apparent excite 
ment. 

I find 
the stories 























































































just a little nauseating, after reading 
of Petrov and Jerszy Gliksman and 
the Chernavins and Victor Serge and Ada Hak 
perin and the many anonymous contributors fg! 
The Dark Side of the Moon, to read ne v spaper 
accounts of the crowds of Americans who ate 
tended the Soviet Embassy reception on Ne 
vember 7. 
If an individual had committed even one 
murder, had reduced even a few of his fellow. 
men to conditions of peonage, decent people 
would avoid his company. Why should not the 
same principle hold good for representatives of 
a state which makes human slavery the founda- 
tion of its economic system? I believe it would 
produce a desirable and impressive effect if the 
November 7 and other official entertainments 
at the Soviet Embassy would be subjected toa 
one hundred per cent boycott by Americans 
(communists and fellow-travelers, of course, ex- 
cepted) and other citizens of free countries. 
And surely this is an issue in which more use 
should be made of the United Nations as a 
forum. What an empty gesture it is to pass 
resolutions about human rights and do nothing 
about exposing violations of human rights $0 
terrible that before this age of totalitarianism 
they would have been considered incredible! 
Or to pass anti-genocide resolutions and do 
nothing about fixing responsibility for the hor- 
rible Katyn massacre. I note with satisfaction 
that one of our ablest and most courageous 
former career diplomats, Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, 
is heading a committee to investigate this sinis- 
ter affair. I hope Mr. Lane and his committee 
can somehow bring the matter before an ap 
propriate committee of the United Nations. 


‘A Bad Security Risk 


THE EXCHANGE of questions and answeis 
between General Leslie Groves, head of # 
Manhattan Project, and an AP _ interviewer 
seems to me to deserve the widest possibl 
publicity. I quote from the record. 

Q. Was there any special reason for mé 
showing them (secret reports on atomic de 
velopment) to him (Henry Wallace) 

A.I preferred not to. 

Q. Would you consider this a deliberate with 
holding of information to Mr. Wallace? 

A. Some people might think so. 

Q. Was there any special reason for not show- 
ing Mr. Wallace the secret reports? 

A. We took a number of deliberate risks @ 
security matters in an effort to bring the Wal 
to a quicker end, but we took no unnecess@my 
recognizable risks. (Italics ‘mine.) 

So, as plainly as words could achieve @ 
purpose, Henry Wallace was stigmatized @% 
“bad security risk” in time of war by one 
the leading figures in the development of atom 
research. Probably no such disparaging UR 
tation has been cast upon a Vice Pr¢ sident of 
the United States since the time of Aaron Bam 
“We took no unnecessary, recognizable risks. 
Perhaps this will be the political epitaph of ne 
hero of the Guru letters, the “quart of 
speech and the Progressive party fiasco. 
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